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most reliable authority. It may have been, and 
doubtless was, an extreme case, but there are mul- 
titudes of cases, of a kindred character, constantly 
occurring, of sufficient aggravation to cause’ hu- 
manity to weep, and to stamp infamy upon the gov- 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Game Law Tragedies, 
For aught we know, our readers may think we 


are paying quite too much respect to ‘‘ the nobility 
and gentry” of England. We have, it is true, 
given them a considerable share of our attention, 
in view of their high claims to consideration, but, 
while we have done so, we have endeavored in all 
the pictures we have drawn of them, not to give 
them a higher finish, as specimens of humanity, 
than their sublime merits fairly entitle them to, 
and we think we have not, in this particular, trans- 


ernment. 

Just before we left England, the following case 
was published in the papers. Two fine boys, aged 
12 and 13, were innocently diverting themselves by 
putting their hands under the stones, in the tail of 
a mill race, to feel after fish, and enjoying the sport 
of following them from one retreat to another.— 
While thus engaged in their merry pastime, in 
‘‘merrie England,” they were pounced upon by the 





cended the limits of decorum, game-keeper, hurried before the magistrate, and 
To be introduced to their acquaintance, to be | condemned to prison for an infraction of the game 
welcomed to their hospitalities, to feel the exhilira- | laws. 
ting influence of their good cheer, to ramble over | And thton there are the ship loads who are trans- 
their pleasure grounds, variegated and beautified | ported to a convict shore, for no higher crime than 
with gardens and parks, running streams and ver- | shooting a rabbit, to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
dant groves, and to see the wild game starting up | °F to enjoy a little sport, as well as their superiors. 
and flitting away from before you, at every step,| And all over the kingdom, there is constant trou- 
O, it is delightful! | ble from this source. 
Game! game! But this brings to mind many a | Club,” published in one of the papers, the farmers 
sad tale which fell upon, our ear, as we luxuriated ; are spoken of as being subjected to the burden of 
amid the joyous scenes of ‘“merrie England,” one | three rents; one to the landlord, one to the rabbits, 
or two of which we will narrate. In the and one to the hedge row timber. 
neighborhood of one of those magnificent parks, a And to all this they tamely submit, neither soek- 
poor man had rented a small farm, upon the avails |ing nor expecting relief, except what comes of 
of which he was dependant for the payment of his | grumbling. 
rent, and the support of his family. He planted! Now, if it were not for these things, if the suf- 
his first crop, and it was no sooner up, than it was | fering and degradation of the people could be kept 
totally eaten down and destroyed by hundreds of | out of sight, and ome could only see stately pala- 
rabbits from the park. He complaincd, and en- | ces, extensive pleasure grounds, and the various 
treated, but his complaints and entreaties were un- appliances of luxurious ease, in traversing the 
heeded. He planted his grounds the second time, | country, and could, under the influence of some 
determined, if possible, to protect himself. Tothis | mysterious spell, be made to believe that these 
end, he set a large number of snares in his field, | beautiful things were productive only of comfort 
and thus caught a great many of the rabbits, but | and enjoyment, then England might be pronounced 
not enough to save his crop. In the mean time, the | the blessedest country in the world. But, eschew 
game-keeper “got wind” of what was going. on, | it as we will, there breaks unbidden upon the plea- 
and he was prosecuted, convicted, and lodged in sant reverie which such a scene is calculated to be- , 
jail. And when he was set at liberty, he was pros- | get, the unwelcome thought, that it is the price of 
| ecuted again by the inhuman landlord for the rent tears and of blood--that to support one man in such 
| of. the very land on which his own rabbits had de- a style of princely ease, hundreds must suffor pri- 
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stroyed the crops, and again he was lodged in jail, | vation and want, and ultimate 


t to the poor | 
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stupidity of this people in relation to this matter. 
But the secret of it is, that all their ideas of order, 
from their infancy up, have been associated with 
such a state of things. The first idea of order 
Which breaks upon the opening mind in childhood 
and youth, as it comes echoing down from the pow- 
ers above, is, that the nobility and gentry, with all 
their profligacy, are the corner-stone on which it 
rests, and that there could be no such thing as or- 
der, if there were no such corner-stone to uphold 
it. That is the plain English of the matter. This | 
great, first idea, *‘ grows with their growth, and | 
strengthens with their strength,” until they come | 
to look upon the poverty, wretchedness and woe, | 
which follow in the train as a necessary component 
part of the most perfect system of order the world 
ever saw. And if one gets his eyes open to the ab- 
surdity and folly of this idea, it is as much as his 
reputation and his peace are worth to avow it, for 
he is branded at once as an enemy to all order and 
a promoter of discord, anarchy and ruin. 








NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
“The Nobility and Gentry.” 
PASTIMES. 

We have, from time to time, given our readers 
glimpses of the “‘ nobility and gentry” of England, 
of their fictitious consequence, their aygful dignity, 
their grovelling vices, and their corrupting influ- 
ence. 

We have spoken of their ingenious devices to 
murder time. Of their sports and pastimes for this 
purpose, some are of too barbarous a character to 
be tolerated in any civilized country. They have 
nothing, it is true, quite equal in atrocity to the 
gladiatorial shows of heathen Rome, and yet they 
have some sports which participate of the same 
savagecharacter. Cock-fighting is still common in 
England, but this seems a harmless amusement, 
compared with some others which hold dominion in 
the Island. 

Of these what is called the steeple chase, is, per- 
haps, the most savage. Whence the name we know 
not, but the thing itself we will try to show you. 
Go with us, then, along Cheapside a little way, and 
what flaring great picture is that at the shop win- 
dow? You see several horses under full speed, lay- 
ing themselves close to the ground, while the coat- 
tails of their riders are flying straight behind them 
im the wind. You see them leaping high fences, 
and hedges, clearing deep and broad ditches, and 
descending most hideous precipices under whip and 
spur—but look, by a misstep, the horse and his ri- 
der are plunged headlong down the declivity, and 
both are killed, while others are rushing past them, 
down the same precipice, with the speed of the 





goes another, and another4dashed headlong against 





the rocks, while the more fortunate succeed in 
reaching the goal,—and then, what a triumph to 
enjoy, while horses and riders lie dead and dying 
on the track 

Such are the spectacles which meet your eye at 
the shop windows, as you pass along the principal 
streets of London, and you always see groups of 


people gathered around them, gazing and admiring. 


They are designed to represent, and do actually 
represent, the steeple chases, which take place, at 
certain seasons of the year, in various parts of the 
Island, for the special entertainment of ‘‘ My Lords 
and Gentlemen,” and they are looked forward to 
as a great gala day, by all classes of the people. 

A spot is selected the most dangerous possible, 
over which to lay the course, (three or four miles 
around,) and crossing it are fences seven or eight 
feet high, along side of which are deep, broad 
ditches, concealed from the view of the horse and 
his rider by being on the opposite side of the fence, 
and both fence and ditch have to be cleared at a 
single leap. Sometimes the horse lands in the 
ditch, and if he does not break his neck, in an in- 
stant one or two others are right down upon him, 
crushing both horse and his rider to death. And 
then the track generally lies over broken and pre- 
cipitous grounds, and every sort of obstruction to 
make it as difficult and dangerous as possible, to a 
horse under full speed, is thrown in the way. And 
to increase the horrors of the scene, neither horse 
nor rider are allowed to pass over the ground, or 


| to know anything about it beforehand. 


The course is generally so laid, as to be overlook- 
ed by highlands, at least on two or three sides, up- 
on the most conspicuous points of which sit perched 
the lordlings of the land, enjoying the sport, while 
covering the heights all around, are swarms of hu- 
man beings, of the plebeian stamp, feasting their 
eyes upon the scene, and shouting the glory of their 
superiors, 

The horses which survive, come out dripping with 
blood, the spurs of their riders having been buried 
in their sides to urge them to their desperate leaps, 
and the poor creatures, if they survive the ordeal, 
are often rendered unfit for further service, and 
horses valued’ at thousands of pounds are frequent- 
ly killed with their riders. 

Can anything be more cruel#or more savage and 
demoralizing? Is not this a refinement of cruelty, 
at which American sensibility would revolt? Can 
anything be conceived better adapted to benumb 
the moral sense, and harden the heart? 

And thus it is, that the whole kingdom is sub- 
jected to the most demoralizing influences to make 
sport for these men. And this is but a refinement 


upon the system of horse-racing, which constitutes | 


their standing amusement, resulting from it just as 
drunkenness does from the ordinary use of intoxi- 
cating drink, Shame, shame upon.a country, -pro- 
fessing civilization, of which such things can be 
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said! Shame upon its profiigate rulers, and shame 
upon its obsequious masses ! 

And then there is the Tournament, which dis- 
graced the dark ages of chivalry in Europe, even 
this is in full vogue in the Island. It consists 
mainly in feats of horsemanship, accompanied with 
a dexterous use of the spear, requiring great agil- 
ity and skill, and involving great danger. We 
were shown the ground where Lord Eggleton had 
his tournament two or three years ago, at an ex- | 
pense of half a million of dollars. But the fun of ' 
it was, that after expending that amount, and get- | 
ting the nobility and gentry from every part of the 
Island, and many from the different countries of , 
the continent, together, there came on a tremen- | 
dous rain which lasted the whole time, and spoiled | 
it entirely, and they dispersed in ill humor to their | 
homes,—and what a sensation of sorrow pervaded 
all the lower orders at so calamitous a result, little 
dreaming that they themselves had to foot the enor- 
mous bill, and that all the millions thus squander: | 
ed by their superiors in their wanton and profligate 
sports, are wrenched from their hard earnings. 


eR ee 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
BY THE EDITOR, | 
“My Lords and Gentlemen.” 


We have spoken of the omnipotence of ‘‘ the no- 
bility and gentry,” in giving shape to the views. 
and feelings of the orders below them, and furnish- | 
ed some exemplifications of it. But in nothing has 
their power to mould the public mind, been more 
successfully exerted, than in reference to our coun- , 
try, its institutions, its history and its prospects. 
The grossest ignorance and the most bigoted preju- 
dice pervades all England on this subject, and it is 
because these lofty ones willed it to be so. They 
had only to say, “det it be so,” and so it was, and 
is. | 

In the first place, they tried what virtue there | 
wag in bullets and bayonets, and when they found , 
that in battling with freedom, such weapons were | 
powerless, and that they had to retire in disgrace 
from the conflict, their next and only alternative 
was to throw dust in the eyes of their own minions, | 
to obscure their vision, and, if possible, prevent | 
their having any just appreciation of what they | 
could not destroy. | 

To this end the public press of the kingdom has | 


; the people in relation to our country, and have 


‘by otherwise intelligent persons, which was the 


| we are very ignorant, and know as little of good 


' who are but the mouthpiece of the few who control 


| our country. 
| quotations, as illustrative of American manners. 


‘I should have known that to be a French hat ten 


‘she too takes passage on a North River steamer, 


we have been amazed at the stupid ignorance of 


sometimes smiled in their faces at the ludicrous 
ideas they entertain. We have often been asked 


greatest and most prosperous country, Canada or 
the United States. And the people generally sup- 
pose, that mob law, and bowie knives, are pretty 
generally the order of the day throughout our 
country, and that it is almost certain death to ven- 
ture on board one of our steamboats. They think 


manners as so many monkeys, and all these things 
they have learned from the savans of the press, 


the destinies of the nation. 

Take the following out of innumerable instances 
which came under our observation. Looking into 
a number of Blackwood’s Magazine, we noticed a 
long article devoted to the review of two books, the 
contents of which embraced the sage observations 
of their respective authors as they passed through 
The reviewer makes the following 


Author number one, is a gentleman—he takes 
passage on a North River boat, promenades the 
deck, until at length he brings himself up stand- 
ing, when a crowd gather around him, and one re- 
marks abruptly, ‘why, you have got a French hat» 


rods off, at the same time stepping up to him, tak- 
ing the hat unceremoniously from his head, and 
after examining it, handing it to the next man, and 
he to the next, and so on, till it passed around the 
whole circle, before it came back to him, he, in the 
mean time, standing with the cold wind blowing 
upon his bare head, 

Having recovered his hat, he is next approach- 
ed by one of the company, who steps close up to 
him, takes hold of his watch chain, fumbles it over 
awhile, and then walks away without having ut- 
tered a word, 

Number two is a lady, a Countess forsooth, and 


and seating herself quietly upon deck, is presently 
approached by an American lady, who expresses 
admiration of her scarf, takes hold of it, pulls it 
off her, and hurries down into the cabin with it. 
Well, the Countess began to be alarmed for her 
scarf, and while she was cogitating the matter in 


basely done their bidding. No falsehoods haye| her own mind, whether it was best to send a mes- 
been too gross, no caricatures too flagrant for them | 5°2ger after the vanished woman, lo! up she came, 
to perpetrate in behalf of the masters they serve. scarf in hand, and her husband by her side, and 
Authors and editors of the periodical press, have | giving her back the scarf, seated her husband right 
vied with each other in playing off the foul game |down before her, where he sat and eyed her all 


upon the people. And thus the most abominable over with the greatest curiosity, from head to foot, 


misstatements have been palmed off upon them, and, ‘as though she had heen some curious bird.’ ” 
Who does not see, that these are just such exem- 


as in duty bound, they have received them all with 
child-like confidence, as the most undoubted truth. | plifications of manners, as one would be likely to 
Of course there are many honorable exceptions, but meet with in travelliug among savage tribes? And 












































yet such trash is parade 
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d before the British public ; rushing down from its lofty source, running north- 











in that world-renowned Magazine, as furnishing a| westerly, after it reaches the plain, and emptying 


fair representation of American manners, and that 
too in the year 1851, of the nineteenth century. 
Mirabile dictu! An4 it is all law snd gospel with 
the people. 

Let us turn the tables upon them, and see what 
they will say. Just before we left England, a book 
of travels was published by a Mr. Casey, embra- 
cing the results of his observation during a tour 
through this country. And, wonderful to tell! it 
contained most candid, lucid, and discriminating 
views of our institutions, and of their bearing up- 
on human weal, together with a true and faithful 
account of American society and manners, written 
in a style of great force and beauty. 

And what did these slanderers of our country 
say to that? Well, they said, ‘‘Mr. Casey has un- 
dertaken to write a book; he has mistaken his call- 
ing altogether, and would appear much more in 
character, if he had contented himself with some 
employment, which would not have brought him 
thus prominently before the public.” 

And such a single fling of contempt from ‘‘ my 
lords and gentlemen,” through the drivellers of the 
press, will be sufficient to condemn the book in 
view of nine-tenths of the people of England, and 
so far as they are concerned, it may just as well 
never have been written. 

It is by no means a pleasant task to us to say 
these things, but duty to our country, and fidelity 
to truth, to justice and humanity, compel us, and 
we cannot be silent. How can we? 


—_— 


NOTES FROM FRANCE. 
BY THE EDITOR.. 
‘Effects of Irrigation. 

In our letters from France, we spoke of a vast 
stone heap of a desert, in the Department of Prov- 
ence, in the South of France, at. least twenty or 
thirty miles across, the surface being covered with 
small round stones, varying in depth from a few 
inches to several feet, and presenting in many 
places the appearance of a vast sea of them ap- 
parently drifted on, and left to assume a fixed form 
while in a state of undulation. Not a particle 
of soil is to be seen, nothing but the grey pebbly 
expanse, as far as the eye can reach, with scatter- 
ing coarse herbage, which has pushed its way up 
from below between the stones. But just below 
the surface the interstices of the stones are filled by 
a gravelly, loamy cement. 

We expressed the convinction that asa geologi- 
cal phenomenon,this accumulation could be regarded 
in no other light than 94 avast drift. We afterward 
learned that it was the general belief of persong 
best qualified to form an opinion, that this vast bed 
of stone had been brought down from the Alps by 
the Durant, a wild and fitful stream, which comes 








into the Rhone at Avignon. 

Tradition there has it, however, that to aid Her- 
cules in overcoming an army of Ligurians, Jupiter 
rained down this pile of stones, to be hurled by the 
demi-god against his enemies. 

Upon this arid waste, as we said, springs from 
beneath, some coarse herbage scattered here and 
there, and upon this the immense flocks of sheep 
which in summer are kept upon the Alps, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, are driven down, 
attended by their Alpine shepherds, for winter 
pasture, the climate being mild,and the herbage 
fresh and green through the live-long winter, and 
withal apparently nutricous, though scanty and 
coarse. 

But we took our pen to speak of the effects of irri- 
gation upon this barren waste. Three hundred and 
twenty-seven years ago, an enterprising individual, 
took a notion to try the effect of irrigation upon 
it, and casting about for the means, he resolved to 
make the rushing torrent which had brought down 
the stones, tributary to hispurpose. The course of 
the Durant, as we said, is north-westerly, while 
that ef the Rhone into which it empties, is south- 
erly, bounding the western side of the barren 
tract. Commencing at a point on the Durant, 
back towards the mountains, he dug a canal en- 
tirely across the barren plain to the Rhone at 
Arles, along which poured a considerable stream, 
making use of the remains of a Roman acqueduct 
a small part of theway. Afterward another canal 
was dug, and from these canals, branches went off 
at intervals, on each side, and from these again 
smaller rivulets diverged, so that a large tract of 
country was thus brought under the influence of 
irrigation, the distance across, from the Durant to 
the Rhone, being some thirty miles. These branches 
however, are closed, except when rented, the rent 
being a little over a dollar per hectare, (about two 
acres and a half.) 

Often the irrigating rivulets cross each other by 
viaducts formed of stone coffins, taken from a vast 
Pagan necropolis in the neighborhood, with the 
ends knocked out These coffins are much used 
also as drinking troughs for cattle. 

And who would believe it—with no cther means, 
this desolate tract, as far as the effect of irrigation 
extends, has been converted into one of the most 
beautiful spots on the globe, and is vagrieted with 
fruit trees, forest trees, pasture lands and mead- 
ows, the latter being cdvered with a matting of 
grass, of surprising luxuriance. Three heavy crops 
of hay are taken off annually, and then the mead- 
ows are devoted to grazing. Wonderful transfor- 
mation ! 

And here we learned a fact which isin perfect 
correspondence with the experience of our farmers 
in wheat-growing. What farmer is not familiar 
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MICHIGAN 
with the fact (often referred to by us) that our driest 
seasons, the seasons when everybody predicts the 
destruction of the wheat crop, turn out to be our 
greatest wheat years? 

In the irrigating district above described, wheat 
is but sparingly watered. In the earlier stages of 
its growth, a good watering or two is given, but 
afterwards, no watering is allowed but in the last 
extremity of drouth, and the crop is much the 
better for it. ; 

These Alpine Shepherds wear heavy mantles 
thrown gracefully over one arm, each being furnished 
with w long staff which he hurls as a missile with 
unerring effect, sending it flying through the air with 
wonderful dexterity and precision at any disorderly 
memb:r of his flock. Donkeys loaded with their 
provisions and clothing are in attendance, 

The climate js so mild, that the lambing season is 
from November to January. The almond, the mul 
berry and the olive, daisies, buttercups, dandelions 
and other flowers, beautify the face of the earth, 
and the lambs play their gambols under the mid 


beams of a winter sun, 
pian; ta ae 


PICKINGS BY THE WAY.—NO 7. 
BY THE EDITOR; 

Quick Sands at the Bottom of Wells. Great 
trouble is often experienced from the quicksands 
in which water is often found in digging wells, as 
they are almost certain to fill in, and the founda- 
tion stones to give way. Aremedy for this has 
been found by James Markham Esq., of Bedford, 
Calhoun County, in tle use of water lime, a ‘coat- 
ing of which at the bottom, affords ample pro- 
tection against the evil. 

Deep Ploughing vs. Drouths. We have often 














inculcated the importance of deep plowing, and 








among the arguments we have used, has been its 
agency in obviating the effects of drouth. This it 





does in two ways, first in facilitating the down- 
ward progress of the roots, and secondly, in aiding 
the upward tendency of moisture by means of cap- 
illary attraction, from below. 

Hon, Titus Dort, of Dearborn, well known to our 
readers for the part he has taken in the legislature 
in behalf of the agricultural interest, and at 
whose beautiful place on the Ruysch we made a 
brief call recently, remarked to us, that he had a 
field of corn the past season that yielded full fifty 
bushels (of shelled corn) to the acre, which, though 
not a great yield, was a very good one, while his 
neighbors about him lost theirs by the drouth, or 
so nearly, that it scarcely amounted to a crop at 
all. We scarcely need add, that he plowed deep 
and they shallow. 

Liquid Manure. Looking into Mr. D’s barn- 











yard, we noticed a hole in the earth, into which ran 
the drainings from his manure heaps, when he re- 
marked, that it had enabled him to test the sound- 
ness of the doctrines we had taught in the Far- 
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MER, in reference to the value of liquid manure.— 
He had applied {it to his garden vegetables, and 
found its action to be immediate and powerful, 
producing a wonderful luxuriance. He designs to 
have it excavated and secured by a coat of water 
lime, How little do farmers realize the loss they 
sustain fiom this source. 

Potatoes. Mr. D., like many others, lays his po- 
tatoes, when dug, in heaps on the surtace of the 
ground, covering them with a coating of straw and 
earth, to remain until winter sets in, when they 
are removed to the cellar. We have no doubt that 
potatoes thus treated, are less liable to rot, than 
if put in the cellar as soon as dug. 

Ice House. Mr. D. hasasmall family ice-house, 
consisting of a frame, above ground, with stud- 
dings eight inches wide, boarded up outside and in, 
and tilled in with saw dust, the rooi being constructed 
in the sume way. He said his ice held out last 
season till August, and he thinks that by a little 
addition to the outside covering, he wiil have no 
difficulty in keeping it through the season. This is 
a luxury which many of our farmers might enjoy 
at comparatively little expense. 

A horticultural fact trom My. D. will be found 
under our horticultural head. We will only add, 
that he treated us to the best currant wine we ever 
tasted, and it did not appear to possess the intoxi- 
cating principle to any appreciable extent. 

Trip through Lenawee County. We recently 
passed throngh Lenawee County without being able 
to stop much by the way From Ypsilanti to the 
flourishing villages of Saline and Clinton, we passed 
through an exceilant farming country. Lenawee 
County is set with gems, not the least beautiful of 
which is ‘'ecumseh, and the delightful plain around 
it for miles exhibits the beauty and fertillity of a 
garden, Adrian still maintains its ascendancy as 
a commercial emporium, and its continued pros- 
perity and growth are placed beyond all perad- 
venture, From Adrian to the western limit of the 
county, on the railroad, as fine an agricultural 
district is passed through, as any one need ‘desire. 

Agricultural Warehouse at Adrian, We were 
gratified to find, that an agricultural warehouse 
has been established at this central point in south- 
ern Michigan, by Walter Wright Esq., well known 
as a friend of agricultural improvement. Mr. W. 
has a good assortment of implements to commence 
with, consisting of threshing machines, plows, cul- 
tivators, &c., of approved models. We trust Mr. W. 
will be sustained in the enterprise by the intelligent 
farmers of Lenawee and the adjoining Counties. 

Marshes}and Muck. Mr. W. has proved the 
practicability of converting our marshes into most 
productive English meadows, and also the efficacy 


of muck asa fertilizer for uplands. He agrees 
with the opinion that we expressed in our last, 
that the better way is to mix it with barn-yard 
manure, in which ¢ase it is not only benefitted by 
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the chemical action of the manure, but by the 
freezing it will get. How little do our farmers 
appreciate the storehouse of wealth yet to be de- | 
veloped in our marshes, 
Mr. W. has an excellent flock of sheep. 

He has one French Merino buck for which we think 
he paid $120 whose fleece only of one yeny's 
growth, usually weighs about fourteen pounds.— 
We remarked to him, that we had heard a good | 
deal of complaint, that Mr. Patterson had exac ted | 
exorbitant prices from our farmers. He replied that 
he had sold some sheep in our State for prices, 
which were fully warranted by the very su- 
perior value of the sheep, but that he thought | 
that on the strength of these instances, he may: 
have sold others, of inferior quality, for unwar- 
ranted prives. 

Good and Bad Luck. Geo. C. Monro Esq., of 
Jonesville, who generally has something good to 
say about farming, related the following. He had 
a field of wheat which turned him twenty six bush- 
els to the acre, while a neighbor's field adjoining, 
only turned out fourteen bushels, the soil being 
the same. Well, said his good neighbor, 
looked abroad upon the two fields * 
dog, my land is as good as his, but .he will have | 
from twenty to thirty bushels to the acre, while I 
shall only get some twelve or fifteen, and that’s the 
way luck turns. are born lucky, andj 
some unlucky, some find luck afterwards, and some 
lose it, and s 
way--that’s what makes the difference.” Mr. M. told 
him that he being a book farmer, found his good 


Sheep. 


as he 
Monro is a lueky | 


Some men 


9 it goes; good luck never comes in my 


luck by putting his plow eight or ten inches down 
into the earth, and putting on a team to correspond, 
and sometimes if he was too lazy to walk, he rode 
onthe beam. But his neighbor B. did not believe 
in deep plowing, and persisted in ascribing the} 
difference to good and bad luck. | 

Sheep on Low Grounds, Mr.M. had pastured | 
his sheep upon low grounds, but discovering that | 
something ailed them, he had them transferred at 
once to upland. Eight or ten of them ran at the} 
nose and eyes, a sort of purulent substance, as 
much, he said like whipped cream as anything.— 
One died, but the rest recovered. 

He remarked that in wintering a flock of three 
or four hundred sheep, he only lost nine, while a 
neighbor lost sixty out of a hundred and twenty, 
solely from not bestowing upon them the proper 


care. 
Mr. M’s fine pure-blood Durham bull, of which 


mention was made in the notice of the Hillsdale 
County Fair, is five years old, instead of three as 
stated. 

Salt as a Manure for Wheat. Mr. Dilla of 
Jonesville, whose interesting experiment with fruit 
trees, and whose success in reclaiming marsh land 

-wé have heretofore narrated, has made an experi- 
|| ament-with salt.asa.manure for wheat, which was 











| attended with highly f 
' he aimed to apply about two bushels to the acre, 


| quarter 
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favorable results. He said 
and as a consequence, he thought he had about a 
more wheat for it, comparing it with 
wheat not so treated. The straw seemed to be 
‘thickened up wonderfully, and the berry was 
plumper than that of wheat not thus manured. 

He was induced to make the experiment, by the 
enaniie of Dr. Ralph, a very intelligent and suc- 
cessful farmer on Moscow plains. Dr. R. had ap- 


‘plied at the rate of eight barrels to twenty-six 


acres, which would be not far from a bushel and a 
half to the acre, leaving a strip to which the ap- 
plication was not made. As he was showing an 
observing farmer from the State of New York 
about the field, the latter on passing the line which 


' separated the salted from the unsalted portion, re- 
» taarked the difference in the two parts at once, and 
‘enquired the reason of the superiority of the wheat 


on the salted part. 





PICKINGS BY THE WAY.—NO. 8. 
BY THE EDITOR, 
Mr. Smith’s Devonshire Stock, &c. 
Leaving the thriving and comely village of Jones- 


' ville, we were soon set down at Coldwater, also a 


very thriving and pleasant village, and the me- 
tropolis of Branch County, located upon what was 
once a beautiful little prairie, surrounded by tim- 
bered lands, having passed through in the distance, 


‘(about twenty miles we believe) some very fine 


farming land. 


Farm of F. V. Smith, Esq. About half a mile 


' from the village, is located the beautiful farm of 


F. V. Smith Esq , the great Devon Stock breeder, 
consisting of about one hundred acres, Mr. 8. 
first commenced raising wheat, but being baffled in 
the attempt by the fly, he turned his attention to 
Stock growing. He had previously contemplated 
going into it, but not so soon. He has doubtless 
done better for himself than he would have done 
‘at wheat growing under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and he has certainly conferred a ma- 
terial benefit upon the farmers of the State. 

His Stables. One of the first things which 
attracted our attention, was his stable floor, a part 
of which is laid with scantling, one inch and seven- 
eights apart, with a vault beneath, taken from the 
description we gave of Mr. Mechi’s in one of our 
letters from England, and we were much gratified 
to learn from him, that it fully answers the recom- 
mendation we gave of it. This is the second winter 
he has tried it, and he likes it better and better, 
and very much regrets, that the floor of the en- 
tire stable was not laid ina similar manner. One 
only needs to look at the cattle on the two parts to 
be convinced of the value of this improvement.— 
On the old fashioned floor, the cattle were all 
plastered over behind with a thick coating of 
manure dried on, a sight quite familiar to our 
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farmers, while upon the other part, the cattle were 
as clean behind as before, as though they had lain 
on clean straw. Indeed no amount of clean straw 
upon the old fashioned floor, could keep them any- 
thing like so clean. 

And then there is a great saving of labor, the 
manure dropping through of its own accord. The 
scantling should be laid upon narrow joist, as 
sleepers prevent the dropping through of the 
manure, and cause an accumulation. 

Another advantage, which we set forth at the 
time, is fully realized viz; the means it affords of 
saving the liquid manure, without any additional 
expense, the solid manure in the vault absorbing 
the liquid which falls upon it. The absorbing 
properties of the solid manure are much increased 
by the addition of his horse manure to the mass, 
which contains a considerable admixture of straw. 

The vault descends from each end of the stable to 
the centre, where it is about eight feet deep, and 
there he has a passage way dug out, so that a 
waggon or cart canbe backed right down, and the 
manure loaded in as conveniently as from a heap 


outside. 
And who can fail to be struck with the manifest 


and great advantages which this form of floor pre_ 
sents, combining neatness and a vast saving of 
both labor and manure? We know of no other 
individual who has tried it in this country, unless 
it be Gen. Williams of Lima, Washtenaw County, 
who informed us, that he had contemplated trying 
it in his new barn, which is one of the best in the 
State. We hope it will not be long before all our 
farmers will enjoy the advantages of such a labor 
and money saving contrivance. Certainly, the 
farmers of Michigan are under obligations to Mr. 
Smith for testing its merits, and thus placing its 
claims to consideration beyond question. 

His Stock. Standing side by side in that stable, 
were fourteen as beautiful animals as are often 
seen together, at the head of which stood his pure 
blood imported bull, three years old, an animal 
whose points would command the highest consider- 
ation even in England. Among them also was his 
imported heifer, whose calf, a few months old, he 
has sold to John Glynn Esq., of Kalamazoo, for one 
hundred dollars. The next were cows and steers, 
all of the same dark red, and presenting an array 
of symmetry and beauty not often witnessed, 

Watering Troughs. While gazing at this beau- 
tiful spectacle, our attention was called to a phenom- 
enon which greatly interested us. Directly under 
the heads of this row of cattle, was a trough the 
whole length of the stable, having a lid to it with 
hinges upon the opposite side from the stable, and it 
was quite a curiosity to us to see these animals lift 
that lid with their noses, drink to their satisfaction 
and then let it fall again. Mr. S. said that nearly 
all of them learned the art of lifting the lid .with- 
out taking lessons at all, guided by instinct 

















alone. The waver is supplied to the trough by 
means of an endless chain pump, which, as the 
well is only sixteen feet deep, turns very easy. 

The cattle having to reach over the trough to get 
at the hay in the manger, causes but little waste, 
as they cannot well scatter it in the stable. At the 
head of each animalin the manger, is a narrow 
box for roots, shorts, &c. 

His other Stock &c., We has a fine lot of colts 
coming on, pigs from ao cross of the Suffolk and 
Berkshire, anu the majestic Shanghais. And his 
pig stye, hen house and cow house are very con- 
veniently arranged, to which is tobe added a con- 
venient rout cellar, &c. Altogether, we know not 
when nor where in the State of Michigan we have 
seen a more orderly or convenient, and economical 
system of farming carried into effect. 

Breaking Steers,--A Novel Way. Mr. Smith 
has lately hada man (from Jonesville we think) 
breaking steers for him, and the upshot of 
the matter is, that after taking a few lessons from 
him, any one of the two pairs, which were put 
under his tuition, may be driven with the whip 
alone, just as a ‘‘handy” yoke of cattle can in the 
yoke. Mr. 8. made the experiment with one of 
them, while we were there, with entire success, 

Sewing Machine. Mr, Smith and his parter, 
Mr. Jackson, have in operation a sewing machine, 
Which cannot be easily beaten, either for quality 
of work, or despatch in performing it, We saw it 
in operation, and it sewed, in the strongest manner, 
more than,a yard per minute, and sewed circular 
seams with the sume facility asstraight ones. The 
cost of the machinery, we understood him to say, 
did not exceed twenty-five or thirty dollars. This 
machine is manufactured in Coldwater. We shonld 
suppose it would supercede at once and forever, the 
laborious operation of sewing after the old fashion, 

Ice House. Mr. Smith also has an ice house 
with the roof and sides filled in with saw dust, but 
to the thickness of two fect, which makes the ice 
perfectly secure from melting. 

Rise in the Price of Land. At the various 
points where we have stopped—-all along the route, 
we learned that a great rise had taken place in the 
price of lund, the advance being in most cases, at 
least one hundred percent. Great numbers of 
New York and Qbio farmers are traversing the 
country to look up farms. 

Housing Stock in Winter. Meeting L. B. 
Austin Esq., who hag a farm two miles out of the 
village of Coldwater, and the conversation turning 
on the economy of housing stock in winter, he re- 
marked, that formerly in Massachusetts, it was 
thought young Stock would do much better to run 
out, exposed to the cold, to sleet and storm, picking 
up their living at the stack, than to be comfor- 
tably housed, and as to colts, he said, it was thought 
it would destroy them to keep them housed through 
the winter. But if they could make out to live out 
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the winter thus exposed, why it was thought they 
were doing finely. And we remember full well 
and can bear testimony to the same thing. How 
preposterous such a course now appears to a person 
who understands the subject. As he truly re- 
marked, the fodder required to keep the animals 
from freezing, together with what they would 
waste, "amounted to as much as they consumed. 
And tho’ double the quantity of hay was consumed, 
and yet they came out in a worse condition in 
the spring, than they would have done with the 
half of it, if kept in a warm stable. For an ex- 
planation of this difference, and the philosophy of 
it, we refer the reader to the December No. page 
857, of the 8th volume of the Farmer (for 1850) 
in No, 82 of our “‘ Notes by the way,” as we could 
not, if we tried, better elucidate the subject, than 
it is there done. 

Exhausting and Renovating Prairie Land.-- 
Jacob Linn Esq., of White Pigeon (one of the 
beauty spots of our state) stated the following facts; 
The farm on which he lives, was put under cultiva- 
tion twenty-three years ago, by his father who 
occupied it thirteen years, part of it being prairie 
and part openings, At first, the prairie portion 
produced as high as forty, and even fifty ‘ushels 
of wheat to the acre, and from that high state of 
productiveness, it became so reduced in the thirteen 
years, that the yield ran as low as ten bushels to 
the acre. 

Coming into possession of it at the end of that 
time, he set to work to renovate it, by turning 
under clover, applying barn-yard manure, and 
deep plowing, and as the result, he has doubled its 
productive power already, and is still improving it. 

Clover turned under asa manure, answers, he 
thinks, about as good a purpose upon the prairie, 
as upon the openings. Attempts were made, he 
said, to seed to clover at an early day, but failing 
for some reason, it was given up, and the doctrine 
proclaimed that clover would not grow in this 
country. The consequence was that no effort was 
made to keep the land from running down, down, 
down, until it would scarcely pay the expense of 
cultivation. 

Rolling Prairie Soil. My. L. said he doubted 
not, that rolling as reccommended by Mr. Fay, in 
the account we gave of his farming operations, 
would be highly beneficial to prairie land, and ex- 
pressed his determination to get a roller. From its 
lightness in a dry state, we should be inclined to 


think, that prairie soil would receive more benefit 


from the roller than alinost any other kind of soil. 


For the Michigan Iarmer. 
A Receipt for the Blind Staggers in Hogs. 
Bleed them in the third wrinkle in the roof of 
the mouth. My practice is to throw the hog on 
the back and cut across the wrinkles, and J have 
never had a case that it did not eflect a cure 


J.D 


PICKINGS BY THE WAY.—NO. 9. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
A Great Farmer and a Good one. 

What would you think of a farmer who had five 
hundred acres of land, with a fair proportion of it 
under the plow, and all cultivated by himself—who 
has five hundrad head of neat cattle, more than a 
hundred horses, and three thousand sheep—who 
raises seven thousand bushels of wheat, fifteen thou- 
sand bushels of oats, thirty-five thousand bushels 
of corn, and five hundred tons of hay, besides the 
produce of a dairy of more than a hundred cows, 
annually—who has one hundred head of cattle and 
and one thousand wethers now fattening and just 
ready for the market ? 

Such a farmer is Col. D. G. Rose, of Laporte, Ia. 
one of our subscribers there, whose hospitalities we 
enjoyed, in our recent tour, and from whose expe- 
i rience in farming we derived many useful hints. 
| Do you say it is impossible for a man to cultivate 
{so much land, and do it in such a way, that others 
may profit by his experience. Wait and see 

Upon our saying to him that we should insist on 
taking a few lessons from him in farming, his first 
remark was, that the idea of his imparting informa- 
tion to the man who could write such a wheat essay, 
would be reversing the order of things; and he 
went on to express his admiration of it, citing facts 
in his own experience, and in the experience of oth- 
ers, which had fallen under his observation, to 
| prove the correctness of its positions. [We say not 
this, we trust, from a fecling of vanity; for we 
should despise ourselves for being governed by so 
contemptible a motive; but, persuaded as we are, 
that the principles of that essay, if carried out, 
would renovate the agriculture of the country, we 
should deem ourselves a traitor to the cause, were 
we to exclude a testimony so valuable.] 

Loss of Organic Matter to the Soil. He said 
he had noticed that the prairie land, though natu- 
rally loose, was inclined to bake more and more in 
a drouth ; and attributed it to the cause we assign- 
ed, viz.; the dissipation of the volatile elements of 
the soil into the atmosphere by frequent plowings. 
He spoke of a man who plowed part of a field once, 
and the other part twice, and sowed it to wheat, 
but the wheat being killed out, he planted it to 
corn the next season, and had twice as much corn 
on the part plowed once as on the other; and of 
another-man, who plowed his ground three times, 
jand dragged it in proportion, so that it was regard- 
ed as being in the very best order for wheat, but 
for some reason it lay over, and was planted to 
corn the next season. The first planting came up, 
but it looked so bad that he planted it over again, 
between the rows, and the last planting looked 
He finally cultivated the first 
planting. but had no crop at all; exptained in the 





worse than the first. 





- the Soil, Col, B.'s land is divided 
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into three large farms,which lie upon Laporte Prai- 
} rie. Although naturally very productive, it had 
run down, in the hands of tenants, until it ceased 
to yield him any profit, and he determined to take 
the management of the whole into his own hands, 
and try his hand at resuscitating it; and, by a 
system of deep plowing and clovering, and husband- 
ing his manures, pursued for a few years, he had 
so regenerated it, that it now produced fine crops, 
yielding more than twenty bushels of wheat, to the 
acre. r 

He spoke of one field, upon which he had turned 
under the second crop of clover three times, to sow 
small grain, and the clover seeded itself every time, 
producing luxuriant crops, and better and better 
every time—the last year, two tons to the acre, 
first crop. 

Manuring. He says it is a principle with him, 
to allow nothing to go to waste on his farms, which 
can by any possibility be converted into manure. 
We remarked above, that he is fattening one hun- 
dred and twenty-five head of cattle and one thousand 
wethers; and he told us, that it was mainly for the 
sake of the manure they would make. How few of 
of our farmers have admitted that consideration, 
even as an item, into their calculations in fattening 


stock. 
Last year he sold his 35,000 bushels of corn for 


$12,000, but this year he is converting it into beef, 
mutton, and manure, the latter being, in his esti- 
mation, the principal profit from the process. 

Keeps none but Growing stock. He makes it a 
point to dispose of an animal, in some way, as soon as 
it ceases to grow, and suffers no stock upon his farm 
which is not growing better, by increasing in size, 
and thus bringing him a profit. 

It is only carrying out the same principle which 
leads him to turn every thing possible into manure 
—and he carries it out in every thiug, suffering no- 
thing upon his farm which cannot be turned to pro- 
fitable account, and the most profitable possible. 

He has two superior seed horses, which cost him, 
we think, some six or seven hundred dollars, and 
although he has 35 or 40 horse teams besides, he 
keeps them constantly in the harness, in the work- 
ing season. And, we may add, that he has many 
work horses which would sell readily for a hundred 
and fifty dollars each. 

Advantage of Sheltering Stock in Winter.— 
He formerly fed out his corn, stalks and all, in the 
field. after the Southern Ohio and Virginia fashion; 
and it took some sixty bushels to fatten a beef.— 
Recently, he has adopted the plan of housing his 
feeding animals, and from careful experiments, has 
proved, that they will fatten on less than half the 
quantity of corn required to fatten them in the field, 
sixteen pounds of corn, cob and all, per day, (less 
than a peck,) being all they can be made to eat. 

His Feeding Barn. And what would you think 
of the idea of a man’s employing his ordinary farm 





hands, at odd spells, to build a barn, with stables, 
to contain a hundred and twenty head of cattle, 
and completing it, without employing any other 
workmen, and that too without interfering with the 
ordinary work of the farm? That very thing he 
has done. 

The barn is two hundred and twelve feet long 
and thirty wide. The posts are of burr oak, twelve 
feet apart, and inserted three feet in the ground 
(and he says they will last nearly as long as cedar) 
rising twelve feet above ground, with girders cross- 
ing the building, tenanted into the posts three feet 
below the top, while between each bent thus form- 
ed, is placed another post, which does not enter the 
ground. The rafters are twenty-two feet long, 
which makes the roof very steep, creating a loft 
of spacious dimensions. The roof is thatched with 
marsh hay, which is remarkable for shedding rain, 
and which he says is well nigh imperishable—the 
value of this material for thatching, he thinks, has 
never been fully understood. Through the centre 
rung an alley six feet wide, the whole length of the 
barn, and on each side of it run the stables, with 
the heads of the cattle inwards, so that the man 
who attends them trundles his wheel-barrow, or 
cart, loaded with feed, (meal, shorts, or roots,) along 
the whole length of the aisle, dealing out to each 
one his portion as he passses, the store room being 
at one end, 

Thatching Stacks with Marsh Hay. He said 
if farmers were aware of the facility with which 
their‘stacks could be thatched with marsh hay, and 
of the advantage of it, they would not leave them 
exposed as they do. The trouble was but trifling, 
and the saving very considerable. To secure hay- 
stacks the marsh hay only needed to be spread in 
layers, from the top to the bilge, and pinned, but 
upon grain stacks it should be fastened to its place 
by hay ropes passing around, the ropes being read- 
ily made He said his foreign workmen made noth- 
ing of doing it. It reminded us of the neatly 
thatched and corded stacks, which often presented 
themselves to view in traversing the countries of 
the old world. 

His Dairy—Pigs and Calves. He expressed 
surpilise, that so little attention was paid to dairy- 
ing in Michigan, and said the product of his dairy 
of one hundred and twenty-five cows, had more 
than twice paid the expense of the labor involved, 
and yielded a large profit on the capital invested, 
and yet he knew nothing of the business when he 
went into it. 

And there were other profits growing out of it 
which were very considerable. He could raise his 
hundred or more calves upon the skim milk with a 
little meal or shorts, just as well as on new 
milk, and then a large lot of hogs could be kept in 
the same way. He designs to winter his hogs upon 
the offal of his fat cattle, so that he is at little or 
no expense with them either summer or winter. 
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Wintering Sheep. Out of eighteen hundred 


sheep which he carried through last winter, he lost 
less than thirty, which is less than two per cent.— | 
He has sheds facing the east, and leaves the sheep | 


to take refuge in them or not, at their option. Up- 


on our enquiring if he gave them anything as a ; lessons. 


| VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY THE EDITOR. 
Roots of Plants. 

Vegetable physiology furnishes many interesting 

themes of contemplation, and teaches many useful 


Let us begin at the root: it has a double 


preventive of disease, he said he gave them alum | office to perform, that of fixing plants in the soil, and 


and rosin with their salt once a week. 
Wool. He remarked that there was so little dis- 
crimination among wool-buyers in this country, 


| that of receiving at its extremities, the moisture in 
| the earth, holding in solution the various salts, as 
| potash, soda, magnesia, &c., which are thus carried 


that it would hardly pay to cultivate the finest | upwards to the leaves, there to be elaborated. 


wool if sold here. His fine wools he sends east, 
and sells the coarse at home. 


| The root consists of the caudex, or body, and the 
| radicula, or fibre, and the latter ramifies into what 


Sowing Grass Seed. The man who harrows in| gre called spongioles, the minute extremities of 
his crop, (spring crop) sows the grass sced and | which are furnished with mouths that drink up the 


guides the horses, sowing just the breadth of the 
harrow. W. J. Walker, Esq., who was present, re- 
marked, that he had found it a good way to sow 
grass seed among corn, (as has been recommended 
in the Farmer,) and Col. R. replied that he designed 
to adopt the same method. 

Reclaiming a Marsh. He hasa marsh contain- 
ing nine hundred acres, much of which was flooded 
with water a great part of the year, but by dig- 


ging a ditch around it, and through it in three or 


four places where the ground was lowest, he had 
made it comparatively dry, and with some more 
ditching he expects to make it available for pasture, 
meadow, and even tillage. 

Teaming to Market, We sometimes has a string 
of twenty-seven wagons, some drawn by four hor- 
ses, and some by two, upon the plank road which 
leads to Michigan City, laden in the aggregate with 
more than two “thousand bushels of wheat or corn. 
Quite a spectacle. 

Improvements in Laporte Co. He remarked 
that there had been a very great improvement in 
the cultivation of the soilin that county within a 
few years, and he said he had no doubt that much 


of the credit of it was due to the Michigan Farmer. | 


How it came. We have before remarked, that 
unsolicited, we sent a number of the Farmer to 


Gen. Orr, of that county, and that after perusing | 


it he set to work, and got us up a large list of sub- 
seribers, not a single copy of it having been thtro- 
duced into the county before. 

General Orr was at that time president of a 
bank in Michigan City, and doing business there, 
although living at his beautiful place four miles 
from Laporte on the plank road to the former place 
—an instance. by the way, which shows how use- 
ful men of influence can make themselves when they 
undertake. 

We were greatly disappointed at not finding the 
General at home, as we had anticipated much pleas- 


ure as wellas profit from aninterview. He was 
several miles distant, where he 1s engaged in drain- 
ing a marsh of some twelve hundred acres, and we 


were told that he was like to be successful in re- | 


claiming it. His residence and grounds. of which we 
had a glimpse, display a good deal of rural taste. 


, liquid food which they find in the soil, 

| These spongioles have no power of rejecting what 
' ishurtful to the plant, but take up whatever they find 
‘in solution in the water. Hence lands are sometimes 
i rendered barren by some element in excess in the 
| soil, as iron, for instance, which is a frequent case. 
Henee too the necessity of discrimination in the 
' matter of rotation. Some plants exude into the soil 
| an exerementitious substance, which, while it is 
| nourishing to some kinds, is injuiious to others.— 
What farmer does not know, that certain crops do 
extraordinarily well, and that others do very badly, 
to sueced each other? That is the reason. 

The spongioles are at first very near the surface, 
but as tley exhaust the supply of food, they sink 
deeper and deeper, the fibres lengthening, and ex- 
tending downwards to reach new supplies of food, 
| forsaking the region of dearth which they have crea- 
ted, and making their downward way into theregion 
| of plenty, passing from one layer of earth to anoth- 
ler, as often as the supply of food is exhausted. 
| There seems to be a sort of instinct pertaining to 
| the roots of plants, which leads them to turn out of 
‘their course to seek supplies of food, <A fruit tree 
| was located a few feet from a moist deposit of ma- 

nure, and upon digging it up, after haying remained 
jin its position a number of years, it was found that 
most of the roots bad inclined in the direetion of the 
| rsanure, and that those which ran in that direction 
attained to a much greater length than those which 
protruded in the opposite direction. 
| All the nourishment taken up by the spongioles, 
seems to be appropriated to the growth of the par- 
‘ticular root or roots thus sent out in quest of new 
isupplies of food, while the growth of the plant is 
| checked until this important object is attained.— 
| Sometimes a seed germinates in a situation where 
there is nourishment to sustain the plant only in the 
first stages of its growth, and when it is nearly ex- 
‘hausted, it stands still, and what little supply of 
food is attained is all appropriated to the growth of 
| the root, and thus it shoots outward or downward, 





| till it reaches the food it is in search of, and then the 
| plant begins again to stretch away and grow. This 


— 



































has been observed of trees when the surface goil was 
poor, and the subsoil rich in mineral elements, as 
well as when the supply of food lay in a longitudi- 
nal direction, as above. 
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the side, across the bottom, and up the opposite side 
of aditeh, just beneath the surface until it reached the 
depth froni the surface where it found its natural food. 









































EDUCATIONAL. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
The Schrol and the School-House. 

Mr. Epitor—Permit me at this time to occu- 
RY a small space in your educational Department. 

uch has been written of late years on educa- 
tion, schools, school-houses, &e. Mr. Page, of 
the State of New York, has written an able work 
entitled ‘“‘ The School and the Schoolmaster.”— 
Mr. Mayhew of this State has brought out an 
excellent book on education—-but who reads 
them? Probably not one parent in twenty.— 
Those who should read and be profited by them, 
are too indifferent on the subject of education. 
Many of them are so conservative that they ac- 
tually hate any new idea, or invention—hence 
they are violently opposed to any new method of 
building or teaching. They believe in the old 
iron rule of pounding knowledge into the youth- 
ful brain. That which was practiced when they 
were young, is good enough for their children, 
forgetting in these things that the world is hur- 
ried on by lightning and by steam, that labor is 
now performed in a day which in their juvenile 
time required weeks and perhaps months. Per- 
sons of that structure of mind, are content if the 
old school-house will only stand, even if one ga- 
ble has to be propped, prompt to repair any dam- 


age that time or accident may have made in 


their own domicils. But the school-house—the 
place where their children spend one half of 
their waking hours—that is to be left to the ten- 
der mercies of the elements; to the keeping of 
sundry rats and mice, who, to accomodate them- 
selves, have made divers openings which the build- 
er did not intend. Such men are not apt to per- 
ceive the need of constructing benches or seats 
to suit the capacity of the child, but think it 
jnst as well, if like the fowls, he is perched far 
from the “nether sphere,” there to remain for 
hours each day. Almost any locality will do for 
a school-house—on the border of some stagnant 
pool, or quagmire, where the tender lungs of 
childhood may inhale poisonous evaporatiens 
from day today.. Amid the gloomy darkness and 
deep solitude of some forest, far from the abode 
of man—on some precipitous hill, or at the cros- 
sing of roads, the most busy, noisy spot in the 
whole district, whereas it should be the most qui- 
et, the most retired, and the most inviting place 
in the neighborhood. 

Besides ample play grounds, there should be a 
flower garden, containing a great variety o 
choice flowers and flowering shrubs. Teachers 
especially females) would take great pleasure 
in the proper season, in rearing these beautiful 
ornaments of the garden. Nor would children 
be scarcely less interested than the teacher.— 
‘There should be enough so that each little girl 
eould have a boquet of her own. Children 
would be early at school, if they had a flower 
garden of their own to cultivate there. 

Greatly has the system of teaching changed 
since my recollection. Teachers used to believe 
that a certain amount of flagellation was required 
to quicken the youthful intellect, and most un- 
mercifully did they dispense their favors. I well 
remember the school-room of a teacher in my 
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youthful days who used to apply the ferule to 
such as could not learn their spelling lessons.— 
After some two or three applications, the delin 
quents usually had a new task allowed them.— 
‘urn back 50 years and we behold a great change. 
Among others, I have heard my father relate 
cruelties of teachers in Connecticut, which for 
brutality, could find no parallel now. Then the 
offender was required to divest himself of coat 
and vest, and a goad applied with a strong arm, 
such as is used in driving oxen. Sometimes for a 
slight offence the teacher placed himself behind 
the door and booted each young gent as he came 
in, thinking. perhaps, that knowledge had accu- 
mulated to such a degree above, that it required 
alittle of the medicine of boots to restore the 
equilibrium. But how great the change. The 
brnte who would beat little children now, would 
be justly abhorred and dismissed from employ- 
ment. Children are now controlled by appeals 
to their better natures, and it is found to bea 
much more effectual method of treating them as 
well as more humane. Degrade a child in the 

resence of his equals, and he feels bound by a 
aw of his nature to retaliate in every way, and 
yet avoid punishment. 

I saw a beautiful illustration of the law of 
love, notlong since. Passing through the village 
of M—— the children were on their play-ground 
at noon—there were a great number of little girls 
from six to ten years of age, wheeling, dancing, 
skipping in all directions like so ane benediion. 
Presently the teacher approached—all left their 
play and ran with the utmost eagerness, each 
striving to be the first to seize his hand—on they 
came, and all that could grasp a hand or arm on 
either side went skipping and dancing as child- 
hood only can, while they conducted their teach- 
er into the school-house. That teacher is a stran- 
ger to me, but from the moment I saw the chil- 

ren approach him he has ~ a a place in 


my bosom. ANDALL, JR. 


Clinton, Dec. 10, 1852. 
——First rate-—Ep. 
SS 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Location of School Heuses, 

Mr. Eprror:—I have been a reader of the 
Farmer for the last few years, and have been very 
much interested in it, especially in the Educa- 
tional department. My thoughts are as irregu- 
lar as the wind that moans against my casement, 
and tells me but too truly that winter is at hand. 
Yet, notwithstanding its dreariness and gloom, its 
sear and withered leaf, it is ever to me a pleas- 
ant season, and more particularly so at this time 
than usual, ! having been through the long pleas- 
ant months of spring and summer, shut up with- 
in the walls of a school house, whose high raised 
and deeply set windows, whose clumsy and ir- 
regular construction, give it more the air of a 
prison, than a place for pleasant study. 

And here, [ would make a few remarks upon 
the situation of many of our school houses. Of 
many of them did I say? Are they not generally, 
that is the most of them, located in the street 
without even the protection of a fencet o prevent 
the ingress of any animals which may be roaming 
there. And it is certainly no very pleasant task 
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for a teacher to be called from the duties of the | 
school to expel some intruding pig from the | 
'| house, which from its situation the harmless an- | 
|| imal doubtiess considers his rightful property, 

| and he has probably no idea that the beings who | 
inhabit it are of a superior order of intelligence, | 
| and in short, we have no proof that they are s0 | 
| considered by their parents and guardians, else | 
‘| why are they exposed to the daily compan- | 
| jonship of these animals! What, I ask are | 
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| we to expect of those whose early childhood 
|| has been passed in such a place and in such so- 
‘| ciety? Let not this be considered a_ highly 
| wrought picture of the scenes surrounding our 
| School houses. [t is a fact to which the writer 
| can abundantly testify in her experience in 
|| teaching. Again, I ask. are we to expect chil- 
‘| dren to acquire a love for the beauties of Nature‘ 
|| when they are compelled to pass a great portion 
| of their time out of sight of a tree, or shrub, 
|| except perhaps in a neighboring garden whose 
| charmed precincts they are forbidden to pass ! 
What wonder, that they should acquire a dislike 
for school, and a dislike for intellectual pursuits, 
when their ideas of education are connected with 
associates such as these; when they are com- 
pelled to spend six hours in a day in an ill cal- 
culated and worse ventilated school room, and 
when in their hours of release from such con- 
finement, they are left with nothing but the 
street for a play ground, and not a tree nor 
shru’ to shelter them from the burning heat of a 
summer's sun, in the midst of dust and dirt, and 
as I said, pigs and chickens for their companions! 

But after all, charity inclines me to the opin- 
son, that it is more through carelessness, and 
perhaps a groundless fear of being unable to 
meet the expense, in our farmers, than any de- 
sign on their part to injure their children, that 
| these things are allowed to be so, for if you 

reason with, and convince them of the disadyan- 
tages of the present state of things, and the ne- 
cessity of a change, you are, at once, answered 
a supposed impossibilities, and a display of care- 
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ess indifference, which is sufficient to convince 
you, that it is more laziness than anything else | 
that lies at the bottom. Indeed it is my honest 
conviction, that such would be the practical ad- 
vantage of the plan, could every schoo} house be 
saber with an enclosure of ground sufficiently 
arge to serve as a play ground, that not one out 
of ten of our farmers would object to paying his 
| share of the expense. For what else do our 
farmers toil, hut for the good of their children? 
It must certainly conduce to their own happiness 
to see their children growing up ahead them 
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virtuous and amiable. For what do they strive 


society, and an honor and blessing to their parents , 


And, in order to accomplish this end, is it not of | 
the highest importance that their early life should | 
be surrounded with those associations which | 


in Nature, as well as all that is great and noble | 
in the achievments of the intellect and enterprise 
of men? And woe to that parent who carelessly | 








to accumulate wealth unless it be that they may | 


provide them with the meansof Education, that | 
they may become wise and useful members of | 


|| and families. jour churches. 


will beget in them a love for ail that is beautiful | We can have, 


R. 


RME 


meget to surround his child during the first 
and most pleasant period of existence with those 
associations to which in after life he can recur with 
all those pleasurable emotions which render the 
memory of other days so delightful o our 
thoughts? Those parents who neglect this, who 
suffer their children to grow up without imbi- 
bing a love for neatness, order and decency, 
without an acquaintance with the beauties of 
Nature, may yet learn when it shall be too late, 
10W, 

Sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is,. 

To have a thankless child. 

But I refrain from adding more at present ; and 
assure you that [ was only induced to make an 
attempt, from the fear that you would be obliged 
to close this deparment of your paper, and yet it 
cannot be possible that the friends of education 
will suffer this to be so for lack of communications. 
Whether you may deem these thoughts worthy of 
insertion in your paper or not, you have the best 
wishes of a friend of Common Schools. 


IANTHA OF THE WHITE O&K. 


Excellent, try again —Ed. 
. a 
The Normal School Again. 

I like the spirit of the lady ‘“ Member of the 
Teacher's Institute” in the December Farmer. 

It has ever been a mystery tome, why the 
same renumerations are not awarded to ladies, 
that gentlemen receive, for the same good ren- 
dered, whether in the labors of the teacher or 
any other occupation. 

I rejoice in the establishment of sucha school ! 
may it prove all that this first gathering prom- 
ises, and the time will soon be, when in the 
intelligence of her people, and the prosperity of 
her schools, the Peninsular State will rank sec- 
ond to none of her older sisters. And why should 
she? ‘True she is younger, and less wealthy but 
her children areof the most intelligent in those 
states, and their decendants will not prove 
worthy those parents. 

From acquaintance with some of the members 
of the past session, and the enthusiasm with 
which they speak of it. I judge there were choice 
spirits there, and from present indications, our 
youth and schools will be more fully represented 
in the spring session, 

In the “Teacher's Institute” there was no 
department exclusively for /adies. 1 cannot con- 
ceive why there should be a distinction of sexes 
in-any school. The two are created to walk 
together from the cradle to the grave ; why then 
not edudate them together? Education is a 
knowledge of the principles of nature, and our 
schools should be the means of gaining that 
knowledge. What is truth to one is truth to 
the other, and truth in its purity, is what 
we want in our homes, in our schools, and in 
Let the sexes be educated 
together, by pure and qualified teachers, of either 
sex. and we shall have more refinement, more 
purity, and more strength among our youth than 
if they are educated separately. 

Mrs. E. P. B. 
Frorat Hiri, Decemper 11th, 1852 


[Very good, write again.—Ed. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


The Wild Prairie Rose. 


The wild prairie rose, by the wayside is springing, 
Around and above a sweet odor ’tis flinging— 

So meek on its stem the fair petals unclose, 

The haughty may learn of the wild Prairie Rose. 


Tis lifting its head in meadow and vale, 

In the forest its breath floats abroad on the gale— 
Untrained by the hand of the gard’ner, it grows, 
The friend/ess may learn of the wild Prairie Rose. 


It seemeth content, tho’ so lowly its lot, 

Yet it blooms but to die and by all is forgot— 
Tho’ no eye should behold it still sweetly it blows, 
The humble may learn of the sweet Prairie Rose. 


Tho’ flowers of rare beauty may spring by its side, 
It blossoms, unconscious of envy or pride— 
Still drinking the dew at the summer day’s close, 
The envious may learn of the wild Prairie Rose. 
Tho’ rudely the winds with its tender leaves play, 
And tear from its side each companion away— 
Tho’ bound to earth’s bosom, still brighter it glows, 
The weary may learn of the wild Prairie Rose. 
Clinton, Nov, 26. Frora Mclver. 


[Very Pretty. Write again.—Ep.] 


I 


For the Michigan Farmer 


Letter to Cora. 


Dear Corna—Yur letter of July lies before 
me, it has been re-read for answering, and [ has- 
ten to thank you again for the favor. 
me that our ‘small endeavors” may result in use- 
fulness, i 





dies’ Departinent” adds not a little to its interest. 
What one of the wives or daughters of Michi- 
gan’s farmers turns not to that first, as cagerly as 
she breaks the seal of a long expected letter, be- 
cause forsooth heart speaks to heart, friend with 


have pictured is very beautiful, mingled though 
it be with shades of sadness. e 
“ It is better to go to the house of mourning than 
to the house of feasting,” and also, that “the 
heart of the wise is in the house of mourning.” 
The lessons of wisdom and goodness we draw 
from the Holy Bible, rightly received in the 


life, and exalt and prepare us for a home with 
the blest. Sooner or later death enters all our 
homes; if we are prepared by an acquaintance 
with the Judge of the quick and dead, we can 
say, “tas well.” 

| know of no real happiness other than do- 
mestic havpiness, perfected. I have addressed 
many little remembrances to farmer's daughters 
hoping to gain admittance at the door of the 
heart, there to urge with effect the necessity of 
great and continued exertions, while young, so 
that the domestic circles in which they should act 
& more exalted part, might reflect a halo of con- 
tinued brightness. 

What think you, Cora, should I talk to parents, 
and urge upon them the necessity of action— 
then | say to them, educate! educate! as you 
| value the position your families occupy in this 





It assures | 


| believe with you that the portion of 
the “ Michigan Farmer’ denominated the “ La-| 


friend, though silently. The home scene you! 


Ecclesiastes says | 


heart, cannot fail to fit us for the changes of 


AN FARMER. 
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placed your children in good schools ‘—you have 
so far discharged your duty towards them.— 
Have you made the proper selection of boarding 
houses, with due consideration as to their asso- 
ciations, and the fact that not alone from books 
gain we knowledge which prepares us for rightly 
and usefully acting our part well in life ‘—if you 
have, you shall be blessed in your deeds. 

This is a dreary day without, the wind “scolds” 
winter-like, and the pure white snow is now fall- 
ing, reminding us that very soon all the remain- 
ing beauties of the past summer will dissappear. 
The changes of the seasons are in themselves 
beautiful ; their regularity and variety make 
them such. Rightly to improve the corresponding 
periods of life given to mankind-~youth, manhood 
and old age—will make them beautiful to us all, 
and the winter of age shall “wear a mantle of 
glory.” Adieu, ‘Ke 


J x x 
December 1, 1852. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
To the Ladies of Michigan. 

Mr. IsHam:—We welcome you home, hap- 
py tolearn that you have returned in safety.— 
| have been a reader fora number of years, of 
your valuable publication, the Michigan Farmer. 
“JT have read with much interest and pleasure, 
your letters, containing a description of the man- 
ners and customs of the people in the different 
countries, which you passed through, while on 
your excursive tour in the Old World; and while 
reading your description of the wonderful works 
of Nature and of Art, my heart was filled with 


| adoration, to Him who formed the mighty deep. 


over which you was permitted safely to pass, and 
who formed also the majestic lakes, and rivers, 
the towering mountains, and the burning volca- 
no! which has often laid waste many beautiful 
places, and destroyed towns, that were noted for 
their beauty and grandeur! 

{think the Michigan Farmer, should, with 
other valuable and interesting publications, grace 
the reading table, of every fumily. I am_ sor 
to see so little interest inanifested. on the part of 
lady contributors (or those who have been, rath- 
er); with much regret, | have noticed the vacan- 
cy, in that part of the Farmer, which the editor 
has assigned, as the ladies’ department. Ladies, 
our widely esteemed Michigan Farmer, extends 
its circulation into several of our sister States. 
Now would it not look much better, tosee the 
ladies’ department well filled with contributions 
from the pens of our ladies? Ladies of Michigan, 
it isto you that! expressly appeal; take your 
pens in hand ateonce, and try to perform the 
pleasant task without the aid of a smeliing bot- 
ile. And in this respect, out of numerous others, 
the English ladies are superior to the American 
ladies! Indeed! This should notjbe, We are 
also considered by them. to be a mawkish, sim- 
pering, sentimental class of beings. I am willing 
to admit facts that are undeniable. Yet it is not 
without reluctance, on my part, that- I admit, 
that there are quite too many in our own coun- 
try, of this description. who assume the title of 
fashionable ladies! Butwe are glad to see that 
this class comprises but a small portion of Ameri- 
ean females. 
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The English ladies are superior to us, in their 
own estimation, no doubt. But we can refer 
them to many noted American females, who are 
now numbered with the dead, but whoare em- 
balmed in the fair pages of their country’s his- 
tory ; gems not ri val 
the richest gem that ever adorned a casket, or 
graced the crown of a sovereign. And there are 
many who are yet living, of whose superior 
mental endowments, we are proud to boast. 

They tell us of France’s beauties rare, 

Of Italy’s proud daughters, 

Of Scctiland’s lassese~—England’s fair, 

Aud nymphs of Shannon’s waters. 

We need not boast their charms, 

Though lords aronnd them hover, 

Our glory lies in other forms, 

We'll grace our valued Farmer. 

Now ladies take up your pens and write; let 
the world see thatthere are females in Michigan, 


| who have gota few ideasin their heads, and 


that they know how to make a display of them 
in writing. In every Farmer, for a number of 
months past, I have anticipated I should see some 
‘ scribblings from a careless pen.” Alas! | have 
sought in vain, I hope Valerie Valencie will 
soon add her No.2 “scribblings from a careless 


pen’ and I trust [shall see many other “rare” | 


seribblings added to the ladies’ department, in 
the forthcoming volume of Tur Micutean Far- 
MER. nee, AURELIA. 
November 20, 1852. 
[Very well for a first effort, try again —Ep.] 








For the Michigan Farmec. 
Charms of Rural Life. 


Mr. Isnam :—I have been thinking all sum- 
mer, of making some extracts for Tue Farmer 
from a charming rural letter, received last Spring 
from a friend in Wisconsin. 

First, because it breathes a loving and content- 
ed spirit, and is so characteristic of the writer, 
who dwells in an atmosphere of sunshine, tha 
sheds its lustre and warmth on all around. And, 
secondly, because this friend until recently has 
resided at the seat of our National Government 
enjoying the society of the refined and accom- 
plished ; she is one who would grace any circle, 


her social qualities and intelligent conversation | 


were highly appreciated there, and she still has 
many warm friends in that city. 

How many ladies have we in the west, who. 
in changing from the elegant style of living at 
Washington, to the log-cabin of the new settle- 
ments, would, with a hopeful spirit, look the in- 
conveniences and discomforts they mect cheér- 
fully in the face, and resolve to co-operate with 
the husband and father? I trust there are many. 
But are there not some, a very few who fret and 
repine, and like Lot's wife. are much given to 
retrospective views. To all such, | recommend 
the example of my warm-hearted friend, who 
certainly is of those spuken of by the wise man: 
—‘the heart of her husband trusteth safely in 
her.”°—But to the letter, which dates from Mar- 
quette County, March 3d. 

* * * “As this is our first year at farm- 
ing and rural life, you may like to know. my 


led in yalue, or brilliancy, by , 





|dear Mrs.- +, something of our experience 
| and impressions. As we were both ignorant, we 


‘have much to learn. .We were so fortunate as to | 


| procure a hired man, faithful and diligent, well 
acquainted with agricultural labors; he is still 
with us. I find much excitement in this kind of 
life, more than I anticipated. I take a deep in- 
terest in everything appertaining to the farm, 
from seed time to harvest, and many a tramp do 
_[ have from meadow to field, to watch the pro- 
| gress of vegetation. Here are the flowers, sweet 
| flowers, that always smile on me, thus repaying 
every care. Melons, cucumbers, pickling and pre- 
Serving, drying corn and 


— tn nn ce 


umpkins, all claim | 


thought and attention and lend @ charm to life. | 


At last arrives the great bug-bear ‘ butchering 
tune,’ which loses much of its horror when you 


' meet it face to face with a firm strong spirit!— | 


Connected with this event are sausages, ‘ head- 
cheese” and “ souse,” which, for a time, keeps 
one busy. 


{ wish you could have seen the joy of the fam- | 
ily over the first calf: little Allice and I, go often | 


to see it drink its milk, and laugh to see it bunt i 


the pail, true to its instinct. Butter making is 
full of interest ;—Oh the pages we read on that 
important subject. % 
see the stock come home for their night's repast, 
| with their antics and gambols. The poultry con- 
tribute their full share to our entertainment. * 
| * # We have lately added six geese to this 
nie Some having every facility for raising 
' them, 


| The spring has been. lovely—the birds have 
‘come to enliven us with their sweet music ; they 
| soothe the heart, lessen sorrow, and dispel care, 
/—messengers of love to adorn this beautiful 


| world. * JT am reviewing Botany, and 


i... * 


* 


is calling to life new leaves and flowers. 1 wish, 


I often go out to | 


feel fresh interest in the breath of spring, which | 


more than ever, we were neighbors now ; how | 


much rational and elevated enjoyment could we 
share in this delightful study. Have you seen 
Miss Cooper's work, “ Rural Hours!” I have read 
it lately, it inspired me with a desire to study.— 
That is a sufficient comment upon the work. She 
has struck out a new pattern in book-writing ; I 
admire it for its simplicity, and the well bal- 
anced mind, good sense, and true piety that is 
evinced. * * * 

A few families of us share all the reading we 
have with each other, which is very pleasant.— 
Mrs. H.——— , has many books sent her from 
Virginia, which isa favor tous all, Any cast-off 
reading thatyou can spare, as well as not, will be 
most gratefully received.” Harriet. 





= One or two communications for the Ladies 
Department, and one or two also, for the Educa- 
tional, are necessarily laid over—and that is just 
what we want. 

In our next, will be an article on but ter-making 
from a lady, of whose qualifications for the task, we 
can speak from the testimony of the two senses, 

‘most competent to judge in the case, We need 
“line upon line,” on this subject, until a reform is 
effected, 
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MI C aH IG A N F AR ME R ; we were not stimulated to new effort by the cordial 


canes welcome we have received from our subscribers, on 


WARREN ISHAM EDITOR. | our return, and the kind indulgence they have be- 
| stowed upon us. We mean to show them, that we 


DETROIT, JANUARY, 1853. have a due appreciation of their regards. 
ie 























Remeval. JE We are greatly obliged to our brethren of 

The Micuican Farmer has been removed to the press, both in Michigan and other states, for 
Woodward Avenue, a little below King’s corner, and | their kind notices of the Farmer, We should be 
directly opposite Mariner's church and the Post | 8!ad to publish them all, but they are eo numerous, 





Office. | it is impossible. We beg them to be assured, that 
— | we will do our best to deserve the high encomiums 
To Postmasters. | they have bestowed upon us, as “one of the ablest 


We have sent the two last, and shall send the present | writers now at the head of the agricultural press,” 
number of the Farmer to postmasters generally, as|and upon the Farmer, as being “a publication of 
specimens to show, thanking them for their sind | which the State should be proud,” &e., &e. 
co-operation in extending the circulation of the | _—_——— 

Farmer, The work goes bravely on. 
Rocencteted. The state seems to be all alive with effort in be- 
half of the Fazmer. It is getting*to be rather a 


\| Hon. Geo, W. Pecx, who has bought out, and | ‘ 
{| taken the editorial charge of, the State Journal, at | C°™™M0P case for us te reeeive elubs of from twenty- 
five to thirty, to be sent to offices in the newer 


Lansing, in a notice of Tur Farmer, says, “ The 
return of Mr. Isham to his post has added new life | Prt of the country, where but one or two were 
to the columns of Tux Farmer,” and adds, “ For sent befere. Nor are the older portions at all be- 
variety and practical value Tux Farmer is, in our hindhaad in keeping pace with the times, One 
judgment, far ahead of many eastern papers of lar- individual who has sent us fifty-five names, says:— 
ger pretensions.” “Many are changing from the — , tothe 
Brother Pec seems sadly at a loss to know what | Micatoan Farmer,” and adds:—“ This they should 
has got into us, to make Tur FARMER 60 extra-in- | 40; they owe it to themselves, and they owe it to 
teresting, and, lawyer-like, goes about to scent out | You for your efforts for their benefit.” 
the cause. We are willing to give him credit fora| [Certainly they should do it, if they will take 
good deal of shrewdness, and it cannot be success- | but one.—Ep. ] 
fully denied, that in his explanation of the pheno-, How Easy! John Hallock Esq., handed us 30 
menon, he plants himself upon acknowledged prin- | new subscribers, the vther day, with the money 
ciples of “‘ human natur ;” but we beg leave to men- | which he procured the week before, in the new 
tion a small cluster of causes, to each of which a town of Flushing, Genessee County, without going 
share of the credit should be awarded : outof his way at all. This is only a single in- 
In the first place, we have returned with afrenova- | nce out of many. \ 
ted constitution. For a great number of years, we | Quite an Unexpected Rush. ( 
had labored under a biliary derangement, which | Li : © J 
: : | ittle did we think, when we offered our travels 
well nigh incapacitated us for all employment, and . book fo ‘eins Dim niet lube, that 
we had constantly to keep spurring ourselves on, to | phonic rdacht ry genne bes oon ty igen, 
we should havesuch a rush for them. It is as grat- 


hi t of us, so ineli t a PIF : :; 
mney se aia ee Sey OE ifying to us, as it was unexpected. No lessthan four 
nation, But now, instead. we have as much as we ; , : 
clubs are being formed in the single town of 


can do to hold in check the impulses which sponta- | ; : 
neously arise within us, We feel as though we| Southfield, Oakland County, and besides all this,[' 
rt of the same township will be embraced in a 


could do twice as much as we ever could before,and P# Hogs ° 
do it twice as well, and we shall—see if we don’t. | club at Sirminghem. “Honor to whom . boner, 
The spirit of improvement, too, which we caught,; * 
while abroad, it may be supposed, has also an agen- A Comparison. 
cy in producing the effect. | We find, upon recurring to our books, that we 
And then the stock of information we acquired, have received just about four times as many new 
the mysteries into which we were initiated, would, | subscribers as we ever received in any one year 
as a matter of course, enable us to bring to our task | before, previous to the first of January, and further- 
higher qualifications than we before possessed. We “more, that we have had something less than half the 
mast be a dull scholar indeed, not to have profited number of discontinuances we ever had before at 
by the multitude of things which came under our the end of the year. Another fact we learn from 
observation in the old world. | the books is, that our principal increase has always 
And, last, it would be but little to our credit, if, been after the first of January—so hurrah boys, 
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More New Recruits. 

Hon. Wm. H. G. of Plymouth, who has never been a 
subscriber to the Micuiaan Farmas, sends us thirty 
two names with the money for the current volume, 
and says, “I have taken the-—-————, and have 
exchanged with a neighbor, (who took the Miomican 
Farmexr) until I am satisfied, that your Farmer is 
much the best. So hurrah forthe Micmican Farmer.” 

A great many others are sending us clubs, who 
had never before lifted a finger, and not a few, who 
had not even taken the paper—and all this in the face 
and eyes of the openly avowed attempt to break us 


down. 
oo 


Our Cr respondents. 

When we were at Laporte the ether day, Doctor 
Rose, the father of the great farmer there, and a 
very intelligent physician, formerly from Virginia, 
remarked to us, that we must have a very intelli- 
gent set of\farmers in Michigan, judging from the 
superior order of their communications, as publish- 
ed in the Micuican Farmer. And he spoke par- 
ticularly of the highly creditable manner in which 
the ladies’ department had been sustained. —And 
the beauty of it is, it’s all true and ‘ no mistake.” 


Ccrrespondents. 


That is just what we want, a whole batch of com- 
munications to lie over for the next No., and we 
can never get along comfortably without. We have 
a goodly parcel of them to set the printers to work 
upon for the next No. The rush we anticipated for 


stock in the “Farmer’s Bank,” is already upon us. 
— 
(ae The Micaican Farmer has about two hun- 


dred correspondents, embracing a large proportion of 
the very best farmers in the state of Michigan, and 
a large number in other states, and the number is 
rapidly increasing. 

————>——___ 

(GB See then if we are not likely to get etock- 
holders to the Farmer’s Bank. The stock is rising 
in the market, and there is beginning to be a rush 
for it already, fully up to our expectations. 

ccedldthinanege 





J&P We invite attention to number eight of our 
“Pickings,” where an account is given of the suc- 
cessful application of the stable floor principle, rec- 
commended in one of our letters from England, 
that is, forming a floor of scantling separated from 
each other, instead of plank. We regard it as an 


improvement of no trifling importance. 
. ee 


je 0. L. Newxinx, Esq. of Calhoun county, is 
desired to impart forthwith, through Tue Farmer, 
whatever knowledge he possesses on the subject of 
raising Broom Corn. 

J&P M. Case, Esq. of Conway, Livingston coun- 
ty is requested to.tell what he has to say, and in- 
formed, that we will give some plans, as he desires, 
hereafter. 





Improvements in Detroit. 

We were surprised, on our return, to witness the 
improvements which had been made in our absence. 
The great number of new and magnificent blocks, 
which had risen up on our business streets, chang- 
ing their entire aspect; the new and beautiful 
churches, and the great number of dwellings,which 
had fleen built, altogether, fairly confounded us. 

Nor were we less surprised at the increase of bu- 
siness, the life and animation, the prosperity and 
thrift, every where visible. Above all, were we 
surprised at the amount of wholesaling done here, 
the single house of 8. M. Houmes & Co. doing busi- 
ness to the amount of $800,000 annually, embracing 
both their wholesale and retail trade. It is 
really a treat to pass through their model building 
(which cost some twenty-five thousand dollars, in- 
dependently of the lot), from store to store, stocked 
with dry goods and ready-made clothing, of every 
description, and to see their army of clerks, all bu- 
sy in waiting upon customers. And this is but a 
single instance, out of many others, which might be 
cited in proof of the astonishing progress of busi- 
ness among us, and of the hitherto unprecedented 
prosperity of our city. 





J& We notice quite an extract from an address 
of Hon. Josern R. Witurams, of Constantine, in 
the Lonpon Farmers’ Macazine, taken from the 
MicuiGan Farmer, That Magazine is the lead- 
ing agricultural periodical in Great Britain, and, 
we may add, in the world. We deem ourselves for- 
tunate in being favored with it as an ‘‘ exchange.” 

a 

f-T It is in vain for post-masters, agents, or sub- 
scribers to expect, that their orders for a transfer, 
or discontinuance, will receive any attention, ua- 
less the post-office address of the individual is spe- 
cified. Fortunately we have much fewer orders for 
discontinuance than ever before at the end of the 


year. 


pe ellen 

(” Only think—-while the price of every thing 
else is rising, rising, rising, the Farmer, with all the 
improvements we have put upon it, continues to be 
afforded at the same old price—what do you think o 


that? 

(G™ Subscribers in arrears may continue to send 
the amount of their indebtedness, with a year’s pay 
in advance, as we proposed—or if they join a club 
they can have the advantage of club terms. 





{B™ It will beseen that we have given oyer the 
charge of the Horticultural Department of the 
Farmer, to 8. B. Noble Esq., with whose econtribu- 
tions as a correspondent, our readers are familiar. 
From his long experience in that Department, he is 
abundantly qualified to do it justice 

>a idiaaaeeana 


ga Our subscribers can send money by mcil 
through the portmaster or otherwise, at our risk, 
post-paid, i 
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The World’s Fair in New York. 


The editor of the Michigan Farmer will be in at- 
tendance upon the World’s Fair in New York, from 
its very commencement in May, and he will endeav- 
or to give to his readers a faithful account of what 
he sees and hears, Weshould not be at all surprised 
if it should be quite as magnificent an affair as was the 
London one, The artists and manufacturers of the 
old world, will be on hand with the best they have 


to show, for the purpose of making a market for | 


their fine things here, and Jonathan will be silly 
enough to be caught by the bait thus thrown out.— 
Whole cargoes are already arriving. 

The Crystal Palace will far exceed the London one 
in splendor, as may be seen from the engraving we 
have sent out. The magnificent dome which springs 
from the transept was entirely wanting in the latter, 
and, besides, the proportions were not so good. 


Branch and Van Buren Co. Fairs. 
The Branch County Fair, we learn, was a highly 


(ay~ It will be seen that we send out the Farmer 
at the commencement of the year in an entire new 
dress, and otherwise improved, and this is but in 
correspondence with the progressive spirit we have 
manifested from the commencement--not a year hay- 
jing been suffered to pass without some improvement 
| upon it to keep pace with its increasing patronage, 


_— 





Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
| State Agricultural Society, took place in this city on 
jthe 14th of December. Present: J. R. Williams, 
| President; J. C. Holmes, Secretary, and the follow- 
‘ing members, viz: Geo, C. Monro, “I. H. Butter- 
field, Titus Dort, F. V. Smith, J. R. Monro, M. 
|Shoemaker, C. W. Green, Thos, Clarke, and A. Y. 
| Moore. 

| A list of premiums was made out, and arrange- 
iments generally made for the next State Fair.— 
| President Tappan, of the University of Michigan, is 





| 


creditable one. The exhibitionof grade stock is said | to deliver the address. The place of holding it is to 
to have been very fine, and very extensive, And then |be Detroit, provided the citizens raise one thousand 
there were the pure blood Devons of F. V. Smith | dollars in aid of it, by the 15th of May—otherwise 


Esq., of which we have spoken. 

Van Buren County, too, did well. We learn that 
a large number of pairs of working oxen graced the 
fair grounds, many of which were quite extraordina- 
ry for size. 





Introduction of Fine Horses, 
A fine young Morgan Horse has been introduced 
into Oakland county, by Mr. E. H. Cressey, of 
Troy. He was bred at Albion, Orleans county, N. 


Y., having been sired by the General Gifford, of | 


pure Morgan blood, His dam was Morgan stock; 
color, chestnut-brown. His appearance and actions 
are sufficient evidence of his pedigree. He will 
be a valuable accession to the country. 





Price of Sheep. 

B, Pecxuam, Esq., of Albion, Calhoun county, 
thinks that Mr. Parrerson, of Western New York, 
asks too much for his Sheep. He says, “‘ Mr. Par- 
TERSON is sending his sheep here, and selling them 
off to the farmers of Michigan for at least three times 
what it would cost to go there and buy and trans- 
port them,” and adds, “‘ you may think I am mista- 
ken; but I know it to be so, having been there and 


bought sheep twice during the last season.” 
PRECELE sinns, orca 


{a¥" From a reference to our price current, it will 
be seen what a surprising change has taken place in 
the produce market. We shall have it carefully 
corrected every month. 


tay” A subscriber sending us three dollars on ar- 
rears, says, “Can’t get along without the Farmer: 
the more I read, the deeper my plow goes down, and 
the better the crops.” 





lit isto be held at any town in the interior which 
| will raise the amount. 

Resolution were offered by the Hon. Titus Dort 
for the appointment of a committee, to memorial- 
lize the legislature on the subject of establishing an 
| agricultural school as a branch of the University, to 
| be erected, on some section of University lands, at a 
| distance from that institution; and also on the sub- 
|ject of printing the annual report and making the 


| usual appropriation of one thousand dollars to the | 
society—passed and committee appointed, consisting | 


of Messrs Dort, Shoemaker and Moore. 

A resolution was also offered by Hon. M. Shoe- 
jmaker, for the appointment of a committee to me- 
|moralize the several railroad companies on the sub- 
ject of transporting plaster free of charge, and agri- 
cultural implements at reduced prices—passed. 

It is certainly matter of congratulation, that steps 
are to betaken for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural school, in some form, Although as a branch, it 
will not take quite the position we should like to 
have it, yet it is perhaps all that is attainable at 
present. 

In reference to the transportation of plaster, it is 
manifestly for the interest of the railroad companies 
toallow it to go free, as the profit on the increased 
|freighting it would bring, and that’ the very same 
|season, would quadruple the amount thus remitted. 
| It is but anact of justice to add, that the commit- 
|tee have performed their laborious duties with great 
jeredit to themselves. Seldom have we seen as much 
| ready good sense exhibited by the same number of 
'men, on any occasion, and they. are mostly practical 
| farmers, who earn their living “by the sweat of the 
brow.” 








——-_—______ 
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ges--A wheat buyer in one of our flourishing 
villages out west, remarked to us, that in his pur- 
chases of wheat he had disregarded every other 
source of information, and been governed entirely 
by the account we gave of the wheat harvest in 
England, and as a consequence, he is realizing a very 
great profit. 

A farmer in the same neighborhood told us, that 
he kept his wheat a short time on the strength of 
what we had written, and the price falling he sold it 
at a loss, 

The difference was, that in the former case, there 
was a looking ahead, and in the latter not. We 
knew those long headed old speculators who con- 
trol the ,English market, with a servile press at 


their beck, would be able, by false representa | 
tions to keep the price down for a time Aj} 


rise we knew there must be, but it has been some 
what greater than we anticipated. 





Substitute for Shaking Hands. 
Cuimton, November, 25th, 1852. 

Frienp Isoam:—Were I to meet you, a long hearty 
shake of the hand would follow, but asI cannot 
now come down to Detroit for that purpose, this 
communication is to greet, and congratulate you on 
your safe arrival at,home, after all your wandering. 
We have gone with you in all your travels, where 
you have described a country, its products, its insti- 
tutions, its inhabitants, its scenery, we have been 
present. And when your weary head pressed the 
pillow in the remote confines of the old world, it 
would have cheered you, could you have known 
the many hearts in this far western land, that were 
beating high for your welfare. Ido not feel anxious 
for the toils and perils of your journeying, but were 
it just, there is one who would covet the know- 
ledge you have stored in your wanderings, I have 
read most of the travels of the world-renowned 
tourists, and can say with Gov. Throop, that your 
letters will make “the most interesting book of travels 
published in recent times.” This is said in no spirit 
of flattery. R. Ranpaut Jr. 

—eittane 
Yes-sir-ee! 

A. G. Hunter Esq., of Franklin, Lenawee Co., 
in transmitting a club with the money for the 
next volume, says :— 

“It is avery easy matter to get subscribers 
for the Farmer: just show a number and the 
wallet will be forth coming at once. and often 
accompanied with a remark something like the 
following, ‘ yes sir-ee, that is the paper for me!’ ” 

He adds : 

“ T would like to write something for the Far- 
MER, but [ must be content to join in the hearty 
welcome you are receiying from your numerous 
subscribers, and from ail classes of community 
who care anything about the interest of our 
state, their interest being identified with the 
interest of the Farmer.’ 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Lot of a Farmer’s Wife. 


On Monday, all to wash, 
For a good many boys and men, 
Breakfast, dinner and supper to get, 
With other things, I ken. 


To bake and serub and churn, 
And the dishes to wash ; 
Beds to make at every turn, 
And the butter to work with a dash. 


When all are asleep in bed, 
The pants and the shirts to mend; 
And oft it’s done an aching heat, 
To save a further rend, 


On Tuesday, iron the clothes, 
And the victuals all to get, 
Without any help, you will suppose, 
No man his wife should let. 


On Wednesday, at dawn, I find 
The same tune o’er again; 

Milk’s to strain and coftee to grind, 
Or else some fault by the men. 


I know ’tis always said, 
That a woman’s work’s ne’er done; 

As sure as the sun and moon were made 
Or the stars in their courses run, 


It’s churn and scrub and bake, 
And bake and scrub and churn, 
And lots of work at every turn, 
‘ Whichever turn you take. 


The chambers all to sweep, 
Is included in the morning’s work 
And all things else in order to keep, 
To avoid rude specks and dirt. 


From day to day, we find, 
It’s around monotonous turn, 
Whether we do good oy hurt, 
Is hard for some to learn. 


To work we've always a mind, 
For which we've no dislike, 

Dut we wish husbands good and kind, 
And then all things go right. 


We long ago have read, 
That herbs with love enjoyed, 
Are better than tho oxen fed, 
With constant peace annoyed. 


We hope you understand, 
We do not now complain, 

Or if we could the case commend, 
We would our feet restrain. 


I said the days were spent, 
With toil and sweat and care, 
I did not wish it should be meant, 
To include the day of prayer. 


Blest day of sacred rest, 
By God to man “twas given, 
It is of all the seven the best, 
It is a type of heaven 
AGRICOLA. 





























“For the Mic semen inthe. 
Principles of Breeding. 


Another of those periodical seasons has re- 
turned when the farmer is called upon to admin- 
ister to the wants of his stock from the result 
of his long summer's toil, to deal out with an un- 
sparing hand from his well filled barns the food 


| that could be exchanged for cash with far less 





trouble, for the purpose of adding to his stock of 
worldly goods. ‘ ; 

The question very naturally arises, will it pay? 
and it is a question of no ordinary interest, and 
one | fancy that could be answered very differ- 
ently by different farmers, depending upon the 
kind and quality of their stock, protection from 
cold, and economical arrangements for feeding 
and saving manure. 

I last winter, (yourself being absent) wrote a 
somewhat lengthy communication upon this sub- 
ject for the Farmer, prompted at that time by 
some remarks mentioned in your letter as com- 
municated to you by intelligent breeders in Eng- 
land in relation to breeding from animals of 
mixed blood, but not finding a place in the Far- 
mer, | concluded it was not considered worth the 
room it would occupy, and requested it returned 
but was assured that it was placed in the hands 
of the foreman in the office, where it was lost. 

The question this winter, in consequence of the 
value and scarcity of food, comes up with in- 
creased interest, what kind of stock should far- 
mers breed and keep to make profitable returns 
for the food consumed! 

1 am not going to make comparisons between 
different breeds ; let each make his own selection 
after becoming acquainted, if he is not wy 4 
with the peculiarities and excellencies of eac 
Take into consideration your location, soil, cli- 
mate, and the purposes you design to breed for. 
Be sure and make a selection of some distinct 
breed, whose qualities are well bred in them 
through a long line of ancestry, with a well au- 
thenticated pedigree, for none other can perpet- 
uate their good qualities. Avoid male animals 
of mixed blood, especially if mixed in equal pro- 
portions of breeds that are essentially different 
in size and characteristics. Harmony and sym- 
metry can never be kept where the power of 
propagating things so unlike are combined in one 
animal, both struggling for the ascendancy. The 
first cross between breeds frequently produces 
superior animals, combining, to a great degree, 
the good qualities of both, but experience has 
pet beyond a doubt, that here it must stop. 
f pursued farther, without resorting to males of 
pure blood, degeneracy is a certain result, not 
generally in size, but in shape, constitution, in- 
telligence, aptitude to fatten, &c., growing short 
in the quarter, long in the back and legs, slab- 
sided and big-headed, or as they are sometimes 
called, hollow heads. 

Here is the great error committed by breeders, 
the rock upon which they make shipwreck of 

rogress, a fatal error that dams up and sets 

ack the tide of improvement. Not meeting 
with success corresponding to their exertions, 
they relax their efforts, and as improvement is 
the result only of eternal vigilance, degeneracy 
is sure to follow. If our farmers would read 
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more upon this subject, they would find warning 
from those who have tried the same experiment 
before them, with the same results, and save the 
disappointment and loss conseauent. 

In my former communication | alluded toa 
letter from L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, in rela- 
tion to crossing the Devon and Durham, in which 
he says he considers them the beau ideal for labor, 
beef and the dairy—why did he not add, and for 
breeding, if he intends to recommend them for 
that parbons, which I do not believe he would 
do, although that would be a fair inference from 
his letter, R.L. Allen, in his work on Domestic 
animals says: “No violent cross, or mixing of 
distinct breeds, should ever be admitted for the 
purpose of perpetuation, as of Cattle of diverse 
sizes, Horses of unlike characters, the merino 
and the long wools, or even the long or short and 
the middle wools. For carcass and constitution, 
these crosses are unexceptionable, and it is a prac- 
tice very common in this country and judicious 
enough where the whole produce is early des- 
tined for the shambles. But when the progeny 
are designed for breeders, the practice should be 
branded with unqualified reprehension.” 

It appears to me the reasons for the above are 
obvious. It is a well settled principle in breed- 
ing, that like begets like, and is more true in re- 
lation to the blood that flows in the animal’s veins 
than to his external appearance. If he has good 
— that are the result of chance without in- 
1eriting them from his parentage, it would in- 
deed be chance if he should impart them to his 
progeny. But suppose him to be such an animal 
as mentioned above, half Deyon and Durham, the 

rent on both sides well and purely bred. Has 

e the power to propagate animals like himself? 
Certainly not. His propagating powers are equal- 
ly divided between two breeds entirely distinct. 
Now what object has the breeder to accomplish? 
Does he wish the peculiar properties of the Dev- 
on, he is just as likely to have the Durham pre- 
ponderate, and vice versa. Or if he expects 
them to blend harmoniously in the same animal, 
he is still more liable to disappointment: all expe- 
rience is against it, the union will destroy all 
proportion andsymmetry. The Durham perhaps 
popeseenass in the head and legs, with a Dev- 
on body. The quality of the two are essentially 
different, the peculiar excellencies of each can- 
not both be united in one, they are inconsistent 
with each other. 

I have said thus much in relation to breeding 
from animals of mixed blood, because I believe it 
is working much ‘mischief among farmers who 
sm the spirit of improvement, but whose ef- 
orts are directed in a wrong channel to be a ben- 
efit to themselves or do good to others. We are 
not yet over-stocked in this state with this kind 
of enterprise. and have none to waste, so long as 
the great majority of our farmers are keeping a 
degenerate, worthless stock, not worth in the 
spring the food they consume in one winter. 
What an immense loss, not only to the owher, but 
to the state. F. V. Smirn. 

[The above are the principles by which such 
astonishing results in animal architecture, have 
been achieved in England, and the same principles 


are applicable here.—Ed.] 
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For the Michigan Former. 
A Scotch Terrier. 

Frienp Isam—The above engraving made by 
Mr. J. G. Darby, of Detroit, correctly represents 
a Scotch Terrier, bred by me and now in the 
sete of Mr. Howe, Treasurer of the Central 


ail Road at Detroit. This variety of dog in 
its purity, needs only to be known to be highly 
appreciated. Though small, they possess indom- 
itable courage and perseverance—very affection- 
ate and tractable, with the peculiar trait of not 
making friends with strangers after losing their 
puppy playfulness. Hence their superiority as 
watch dogs, being noisy when the premises of 
their owners are intruded upon, which they ar- 
rogate to themselves the right of protecting.— 
In short they are good for all purposes on a farm, 
but above all, their qredemetes trait is to 
hunt rats which they invariably kill at the first 
bite. An instinctive power is practiced by expe- 
rienced -‘ ratters,” to magnetize and will the rat 
into their mouth, when they can get the head of 
the rat towards them in places inaccessible to 
the dog, and retaining sight of the rat. 

I am greatly indebted to the mother of the 
above dog for protecting my chickens from the 
ravages of rats and skunks, which proved very 
destructive last year. None now harbor on my 
premises though they were very numerous when 
we tock possession last spring. Still, they occa- 
sionally intrude from the neighbors and woe he- 
tide the young Shanghais, Cochins, &¢., which I 
leave exposed, but the vigilance of the little slut, 
with her streng powers of scent, as yet in every 
instance arrested them ja their murderous mis- 
sion, showing no quarter to the blood-thirsty, 
roving pirate, Mr. Rat. 

Frequently during the summer | found at mor- 
ning dead rats near my chicken coops, and sev- 
eral times have been called up at night by her 
*¢ giving tongue” when she ferreted one of these 
marauders just secreted in some place inaccessi- 
ble to herself. If she leaves the premises with 
me for a few hours, immediately on her return 
she reconnoitres every chicken coop and place 
where she has heretofore found them. The 
chickens become accustomed to her and show no 
fear. She often allows them to take her food 
from her, and they frequently drink together at 
the same trough. 








There are two Terriers owned near here for 
which $50 each have been offered and refused. 
One of them is full brother to mine. It is the 
best dog for all purposes, including hunting and 
bringing game from the water, I ever knew. 

Yours respectfully. M. Freeman. 

Schoolcraft, Nov. 12, 1852. 


8G The following excellent communication 
is from one of the best farmers in Washtenaw 
County: 


0 Le Oe NA 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Plows and Plowing. 


The plow is an implement in agriculture, the 
use of which cannot under any circumstances be 
dispensed with. Its improvement and manu- 
facture requires the attention of our best me- 
chanics, and from the fact that our common 
plows compare favorably, to say the least, with 
plows of other countries far advanced in the 
science of agriculture, proves them to be men of 
skill and ingenuity, possessing a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principle of dynamics, and the man- 
ner in which it should do its work. Further im- 
provemeut will doubtless be made in its con- 
struction, adding strength, durability, ease of 
draught, and more thorough work. The Mich- 
igan sod and subsoil plow invented by Messrs 
Smith and French, residents of this state, pos- 
sesses merits peculiarly its own, and superior to 
any single plow that has yet come under our ob- 
servation; we think it destined to come more 
into use, when its advantages are more widely 
known. 

We have tried the jointer plow, and do not 
find any advantage in its work over the common 
kind It has a tendency to leave the slice too 
much on edge, and does not bring enough of the 
subsoil to the surface. With the double plow it 
is entirely different, the first slice is left at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, another follows ina | 
sicilar manner laping beyond, leaving the whole 
a complete pulverised mass. It is not uncommon 
for the beam and handles of plews to become 
warped and springy, which displaces the centre 
of draught, so desirable, and gives the share and 
mould board a diverging line, and every effort of 
the piewman to counteract the evil by altering 
the clevis and coulter, proves to be labor lost, it 
is a waste of strengthin beam and only makes 
imperfect work. It would be far better to have 
it repaired at once. Many excellent plows 
have been condemned as unworthy, from this 
simple cause. 

We regard seasoned timber only, as suitable 
in the’ manufacture of plows ; but they are mostly 
made of green or imperfect timber ; hence their 
liability to the above mischief. — - 

A standard of plowing, laid down by Professor 
Low, in his remarks on practical agriculture, is 
a depth of slice, about two thirds of its width, 
that it may lay at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
We know of no better theory, and I therefore 
enter the lists in support of it; a slight varia— 
tion would in no way materially alter the result, 
as five is to eight, or nine to thirteen. &c. Most 
plows are made expressly for the above objert, 
though many farmers pervert their use. One 
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man says, I plow nine inches deep. Enquiry is 


made. What kind of plow do you do it with 4 
Long's number three, or Starbuck’s number twen- 
ty, is the reply: Now itis well known that those 
plows work beautifully when they run six 
inches deep, and cut nine wide, but when forced 
beyond their capacity, that the work is quite im- 
perfect, mercly cutting from one side and shov- 
ing it the width of the plow to the other, the 
mould board slightly turning the surface soil. — 
The important teature of bringing to the surface 
some of the subsoil with its mineral elements 
that have never been exposed to the heat of the 
sun, and the frosts of winter, is entirely over- 
looked ; indeed they till in vain. 

[t is necessary that mineral as well as vegeta- 
ble substances should become a solvent, prepara- 
tory to furnishing food for plants, the atmos- 
phere being the great agent in bringing about 
this result ; the heat of summer and the frosts of 
winter, in time, reduce the animal, vegetable 
and mineral elements to dust and humus. 

The lapped furrow slice presents the greatest 
surface to the action of the atmosphere ; indeed 
itis quite surrounded with it, there being a 
vacancy under the slice in proportion to its size, 
and just so long as this vacancy continues, the 
soil is pulverized and permeable to atmospheric 
influence. ‘This is natural as the laws of gravi- 
tation, for in filling up below, particles must be- 
come more or less separated ; the process is slow, 
consequently protracted. We attribute to this 
cause mainly, the advantages of one plowing for 
a crop of wheat, the soil being more thoroughly 
pulverized at the end of ninety days, than if 
cross-plowed in the time. We consider it far 
better to cultivate the surface with drag and 
cultivator. 

Our mode of plowing is nine inches deep, and 
thirteen inches wide, disregarding all injury that 
grasses may do, if they are not destroyed, which 
by no means we do not wish. They are kept 
back sufficient for wheat or other crops to grow, 
and serve as food for stock. The blue grass is 
very tenacious of life. being propagated from the 
roots as well as from the seed, and may be re- 
garded as the best cf all grasses, especially for 
early and late feed. It finds a place to grow by 
the road side, in the orchard, field and woods, 
occupying all vacant spots where clover and tim- 
othy have not been seeded. 

The force required to plow nine inches deep 
and thirteen wide, cannot be less than from 
from nine to twelve hundred pounds, with the 
generality of plows, or that of two good teams, 
a yoke of oxen and a span of horses—in all 
cases tobe driven by the plowman. An acre 
and a quarter may be regarded asa good day's 
work. 

We have been in the practice of plowing once 
for a crop of wheat with favorable results, com- 
mencing the first of June. Lands that are not 
plowed until the middle and latter part of Au- 
gust, have not produced so well. 8. 

Ypsilanti, December 12, 1852. . 
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Postscript to a Letter. 


P. S.—I have been some acquainted with agri- 
cultural newspapers, from the first publication 
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of the New England Farmer to the present, and 
think the Miciticgan Farmer as good as any one 
[have ever been acquainted with, and far betier 
adapted to the Western States. 

Pretec BrowneE.t. 

A Word from an Englishman. 

Extract from a letter : 

Mr. Isuam: * % * * [ have 
read with delight your letters from the Eastern 
World, especially your letters from England.— 
Being a native of that Island, [ can recollect 
something about it yet, and as far as i am capa- 
ble of judging, you have given a very just des- 
cription of the character and institutions of the 
people of that country. I think too that I ean 
appreciate the difference between the institutions 
of this country and that. I shall endeayor to 
“sea a volume of your travels in the East, if 

can raise the funds, and that I will do at all 

Respectfully Yours, 

G, THERRETT. 
needa ies 
For the Michgan Farmea, 
Australian Wheat. 
Napoleon, Mich., Dec. 10 1852. 

Mr. Epiror :—Inelosed you will find a sam- 
ple of the justly celebrated Australian wheat, of 
my own raising, from seed which I procured at 
Long Island, New York, at five dollars per bushel, 
where it is being raised with great success. I 
think the Australian is destined to become the 
{wheat of the west; for the following reasons, 
which it tells of itself: it is a very large kind of 
wheat; the straw is large, transparent, stout and 
strong; on this account, it cannot fall down or 
lodge, the heads are always in proportion to the 
size of the straw, and always fill well; the berry 
is,as you will see, nearly twice as large as the 
common flint wheat, its color white, weighs well, 
and makes excellent flour. This wheat has never 
been known to rust, smut ,nor shrink, when pro- 
'perly cultivated, and it is capable of yielding 
about a quarter more per acre upon the same 
land than the flint, as you will see by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Long Island Advertiser 
of January 10th, 1852. “The Suffolk County 
Agricultural Society, have awarded the first pre- 
mium on wheat to 8S. L. Thompson Esq., of Se- 
tauket for raising fifty-four bushels of Australian, 
and forty-four of White Flint, to the acre.” 

Ithink, Mr. Editor, that 60 bushels of Australian 
wheat per acre can be raised in Michigan, without 
manure, as easy as fifty can on Long Island, with 
all the manure they choose to apply, (lama 
native of Long Island and am well acquainted 
with its soil and climate.) I think the Austral- 
ian will be just the wheat for our rich prairie, and 
timbered lands, for reasons given above. [t must 
be sown on good soil, the richer the better, by the 
fifth of September, two bushels of seed to the 
acre, and will be fit to harvest about a week 
later than the common flint. so that farmers can 
raise the two kinds if they choose, without one 
interfering with the other. 

I have now growing on my farm, about twelve 
laeree of the Australian, which is altogether 
ahead of any other kind of wheat in this vicinity, 
and bids fair for a yield of forty bushels per acre ; 
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indeed, | shall be disappointed if I don’t get 
thirty-five bushels. I have flint wheat in the 
same field, which, if it yields twenty bushels 
— the same culture) J shall be well satisfied. 

he price of Australian wheat for salein New 
York last fall, was four dollars per bushel, but as 
I am anxious to promote the cause of agricultu- 
ral improvement, I will supply all orders for seed, 
from the present young crop at two dollars and 
fifty cents per bushel, delivered at Grass Lake 
depot, or on the premises. _1 have now by me a 
small quantity of heads and berries, which I will 
distribute among the subscribers of the Farmer, 
if they will address me post paid. 

Yours truly, D. D. Tooker. 

To Warren Isuam, Esa. 

Note.—We received, enclosed'in the above 
communication, a head and berries as a sample 
of the variety of wheat above recommended.— 
The head is remarkably large and heavy, though 
not very long, and the berry very large, plump 
and beautiful. 

We shall expect Mr. T. to become a regular 
contributor to the Farmer, but he must learn to 
write out all his words, and make no abbreviations, 
and we make this remark for the benefit of our 
correspondents generally.— ip. 

P. S. Since the above was in type, we have re- 
ceived similar specimens from Mr. Timothy B. 
Tooker, of the same place, who also has a quantity of 
it for sale. We should think we had never seen as 
heavy a head, or as large a berry.—Ep, 





-_— 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Raising Root Crop s. 

Mr. Epiror :—it is matter of great surprise to us 
that so little attention is paid by the majority of 
farmers to the cultivation of root crops. ‘The value 
of roots as food for stock,and the cheapness of their 
production, areadmitted on all Hands, yet for some 
reason, that seems almost past finding out, the 
refer to raise the 


cultivation of roots. I can account for it only 
by supposing that the devoting of the necessary 
time to cultivating small patches of roots, looks to 
the farmer who owns his fuabdeed acres or more, 
too much like a small business—too much like 
laying out the work of the whole farm on a gar- 
den spot, to suit his taste and ambition; and as a 
consequence fhe expends the same amount of 
labor upon larger fields for less profitable re- 
turns. 

Between the first and fourth of July last, we 
planted to ruta bagas just one fourth of an acre 
of mellow ground, in fair condition. Owing to the 


_ great drought, the seed lay a long time in the 


ground before coming up, and the roots in conse- 
quence were not nearly ripe when touched b 

frosts. We expended in ploughing the band, 
hoeing, harvesting and hurrying the roots, about 


| sixdollars. The interest on the value of the land 


at ten per cent, was one dollar more. We raised 
upon this fourth of an acre one hundred and 
thirty-seven bushels. costing us, including inter- 


, est, on the land, a trifle over five cents per bushel. 





Though produced cheaply, this was not a large 
crop, nor such an one as it would have been if the 
season had been more favorable, and I hes- 
itate not to say that six cents-need not be below 
the average cost per bushel of raising this root, 
as a field crop. We think it worth, for feeding, 
twenty-five cents per bushel. The sugar beet 
and mangel wurtzel, which are still more valu- 
able, can be raised quite as cheaply, and. the 
carrot nearly as cheap. And now, if any farmer 
can show me how oats, corn or barley, can be 
cultivated so as to yield a crop as valuable; for 
an equal expenditure of labor and money, I 
should be po to receive his instructions. 

The trouble is, the little “ putterng” jobs about 
a farm, are those which usually pay the best.— 
The farmer usually grudges more than any other, 
the labor expended upon his garden, though per- 
haps he derives one fourth of the whole support 
of his family from that source, so that. the little 
patch set apart for that purpose, yields him. a 
ten fold greater proportionate return than his 
wheat field or his meadow. And so with the root 
crops. He gets a hundred bushels or so from 
some little corner which he nas planted in some 
of his fields, all the labor expended upon which 
has been done grudgingly, though this same 
little corner was prepared to yield him a larger 
profit than ten times an equa EC sown to 
oats or barley. ’. M. Cooney. 

Adrian, December 13, 1852. 

REMARKS BY THE EDITOR, 

The above is in correspondence with the views we 
have entertained. One of our shrewdest and most 
successful farmers, however, (Andrew Y. Moore, 
Esq., of Prairie Ronde,) said to us the other day, 
that root.culture was less profitable than that of 
Indian’corn, and he proposed to show it to be so 
through the Farmer, and we hope he will make the 
attempt, as light is what we want. We never 
supposed that it would be profitable to substitute the 
root crop for the Indian corn erop, but only that it 
might be a collateral help in stock-feeding, while it 
may almost be said to act as a restorative to the soil- 

As friend Cooley seems to be quite at home in ag- 
ricultural matters, we hope he will let us hear from 
him again. 





Approval. 


Saysa correspondent :— ? 


‘J like your proposal for a “ Farm er’s Bank’ 
right well, and I hope some future day, I shall be 
able to hold a share. 

“ By the way, your ‘ Pickings’ are most admira- 
ble and entertaining. I hope it will suit your 
convenience to try your hand at ‘ Picking, 
through this section the coming year.” 

Yours, M. E. M. 

[If you will get up a good lot of new subseri- 
bers among you, there, in the beautiful Grand 
River Valley and its yicinity,as we proposed, 
we'll do so—Ep. ] 
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To our Horticultural Readers. 

At the commencement of the Micnican Farmer, 
we took an active interest in its favor, and have fol- 
lowed it through its several phases, until it has 
arrived at its present commanding position. 

Its contents have been perused by us with pleas- 
ure, as well as profit, We have at various times 
contributed to its columns such matter as we 
thought would be useful to ite readers. 

In assuming the editorial management of the Hor- 
ticultural department, we do it with delicacy, feel- 
ing our inability in that capacity, to add to its 
interest, but we fondly cherish the hope that with 
the assistance of our numerous correspondents, we 
may be able to conduct it in a manner that will be 
pleasing, as well as instructive to its patrons. 

To aid usin accomplishing our object, we cordially 
invite communications from our old correspondents, 
as well as from new ones; and for the floricultural 
department, we hope to be assisted by our fair 
readers, With such aid, we hope to meet the wants 
of the numerous readers of the Farmer, and add to 
the eum of human happiness. 

S. B. Nosiz. 
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Staminate Blossom. Pistillate Blossom. 


Cultivation of the Strawberry. 


Every family having twenty-five or thirty feet 
square, of ground, which they can devote to the 
strawberry, may in their season, have an abundant 
supply of this desirable fruit. The eecret of suc- 
cess depends entirely upon the proper selection of 
plants, and good cultivation, We give you above a 
very good drawing of the staminate or male blos- 
soms, and of the pistillate or female blossoms. To 
ensure success, about one-fifth of the plants in the 
bed, should be those plants producing staminate 
blossoms, or those that produce both staminates 
and pistillates : the rest of the plants should be the 
pistillates, which are the only ones that produce 
the fruit The staminates may be placed in every 
fifth row, or mixed as may suit the fancy of the 
cultivator. The runners from the staminate plants 
should be cut off, and not allowed to increase. If 
this is neglected, in a few years they run out the 
pistillate plants, and the bed becomes barren, and 
never recovers its fertility. A bed of plants care- 





fully selected, and properly taken care of, will con- [ 


tinue many years, and produce abundantly. 

There are several kinds that are good bearers, 
whose blossoms are perfect in themselves, while 
others, are destitute of staminate, having only pistil- 
late blossoms. Such need staminate plants mixed 


with them to ensure a crop. In some future number [ 


we intend to give a more extended article on the 


subject, with the time and manner of planting. By 
a careful examinatiovof the drawing, compared with 


the blossoms, any one may readily be able to distin- 
guish the staminate and pistillate plants, with 
sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. 


Mr. Knapp’s Place. 

S. 0. Knapp Esq., has come down from the min- 
ing region of Lake Superior, and with the fruits 
of his adventure, is building up for himself a little 
paradise at Jackson. Upon a delightful rising 
ground, overlooking the village, stands his new 
commodious, and elegant residence, aud his grounds 
are being laid out and ornamented in good taste.— 
Attached are sixty acres of land, which he designs to 
cultivate, and of which he will be able to givea 
good account. 

His Drying and Smoke House. Thereare many 
things about his buildings, worthy of note, but we 
were particularly struck with his fruit drying and 
smoke house. It is of brick, with a brick partition 
running longitudinally through the centre of it— 
In the side appropriated to fruit drying, are latticed 
shelves, one above another, and under them, near 
the entrance, is a small stove, the pipe of which 
passes through the brick partition into the other 
apartment. Thus, all the heat and no smoke, is in 
one apartment, and all the emoke and no heat, or 
very little, in the other—an admirable contrivance. 

Fruit Trees. Mr. K. had a number of apple 
trees last fall, of very large size, (about thirty we 
think) which he found it ineonvenient to plant out 
and digging ahole in the ground, he burried them 
for the winter. In the spring he planted them, and 
out of the whole number, he only lost one, and they 
produced about a bushel of apples the present 


season, . 
House Plants. Mr. K. has a good variety of 


house plante, anda beautiful circular recess on the 
south side of his house to putthem, where they can 
luxuriate in thelight and heat of the sun. He 
asked us what degree of temperature was most 
suitable for them, and we named one altogether too 
high for a standing temperature in winter, about 
sixty degrees being high enough. They would de- 
yelope themselves much faster in a high temperature, 
but would soon decline, partly from exhaustion of 
the moisture of the atmosphere, and partly from the 
operation of a physical law, viz. that premature 


growth is followed by premature decay. They should 
be frequently sprinkled with water. 
Carrots. 





In his fine cellar, with its smooth hard | 
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bottom of water lime, was quite a pile of very large 
and fine carrots, we do not know how many, but 
we should think, twenty or thirty bushels, and he 
said they grew on a spot of ground about the size 
of the cellar, entirely new, this being the first crop: 
The land is, we should think, a sandy loan. 





pax We thank our friend for the following 
interesting and useful essay on the cultivation of 


the most delicious of fruits :— 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


The Cultivation of the Peach. 

In this age of progress and development, what 
ever may tend to benefit the industrial interests 
of the country, and promote the general cp vl 
ness and prosperity of the people, should 
made public property through the proper organs 
of communication, and with this view, I venture 
a few suggestions on the eultivation of the peach, 
which the observations and experience of fifteen 
years residencei n Southern Michigan, enable me 
to give. 

ruit growers generally agree that in no part 

of the union can the peach be produced, to 

greater perfection, than in Southern Michigan ; 

et how many failures do we witness even here 
in its successful cultivation. 

The peach, like all other fruits, is controlle 
assuredly by the latitude, altitude, soil and 
climate, in the region of its production, and 
hence sometimes its failure even in this country, 
from a want of experience, or a knowledge of 
those general governing principles te which | 
have above alluded, 

Many of ‘our farmers when they just begin, 
will set their trees in the garden, orselect a level 
rich piece of ground, often a sandy soil or prairie, 
for their orchard ground. Their peach trees will 
grow luxuriantly, but perhaps, will not bear 
fruit more than one year in four, on such locations. 
They then complain that it is not a peach coun- 
try. Jagree with them that not more than one- 
sixth of the area of the two Southern tiers of 
counties of Michigan, is well adapted to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the peach, but let them 
adopt the following simple rules and I think 
they will not complain of want of success, 

First —Select high rolling ground, face north, 
or north-west, the more clay or gravel in the soil 
the better. 

Second.—If they have no ridges and are 
obliged to take level land, select the soil that 
contains the greatest proportion of clay. 

Third.—lf their level ground is sandy, prairie, 
or bkrr oak openings, their location is not good, 
and they cannot expect much success. 

The high clay stony hills which are most 
neglected by our farmers, are the most valuable 
lands we have, not only for the cultivation of the 
peach, but os the apple, pear, and indeed most of 
the fruits of this climate. These will, even if 
sandy. produce the peach to great perfection. 
owing, as | suppose, to the protection the altitude 
gives against swelling the bud too much, in the 
late warm weather in the fall. 

Manures for Peaches.—These should be ashes, 

] | i the coal dust 





and burned 


earth from the, bottoms of coal pits. These, while 
they give proper nourishment to the tree, afford 
protection against the grub. It will also be found 
that the grub does not work in clay, asin sand, 
or other loose soils. The tree does not grow so 
fast in clayey soil, but bears better; the new 
shoots harden, and do not winter kill. I have 
known peach orchards in elevated situations, to 
bear every year, for the last twelve years, while 
others, within stone throw on the “ fats” would 
seldom produce any fruit. 

Already is the business of raising peaches be- 
coming of some importance, and such is the 
nerease of population in cities and villages, and 
the limited country in which they can be success- 
fully grown, that there is no danger ef “ over- 
doing” tne business, seould every acre, available 
sor that purpose. be set out to trees. 

From the meridian of Chicago west, no amount 
of peaches can be raised. e then have the 
whole valley of the upper poserpe for a per- 
manent market, and can also send them east, 
whenever there isa demand for them. Whata 
field then for a pleasant and profitable business is 
opened to our people, not only for our pleasure 
and profit, but one that absolutely educates the 
amn, gives him a relish for the natural ' sciences, 
developes the faculties and elevates the moral 
tone of his character. The lands suitable for 
this purpose, are considered by many of our ag- 
riculturists as the refuse lands of the State, and 
while this opinion prevails, I trust they will be 
ought up by fruit growers at a cheap rate who 
will at once enter upon their cultivation. 

I do not claim to be a scientific horticulturist, 
but should you think the foregoing worth being 
made public, through your valuable journal,’ | 
may hereafter write more on the same subject, 
and also give some of my experience on the 
cultivation of the raspberry, grape and other 
small fruits. Very truly yours, 

W. T. Howe... 

JonesviLLE, DecemBer, 1852. 

[By all means give us your experience in full. 
—Ed.} 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Phenomenon in Fruit Culture. 


Avon, December 13, 1852. 

Mr. Isuam:—I have in my orchard some 15 
large apple trees, which bore poor fruit. Three 
years ago last spring, I grafted them with some 
better varieties, removing but a small part of 
the tops, very little more than the limbs that 
were neceessary to graft into. The next year I 
removed about half of what remained. The 
scions in the mean time had made good growth. 
Last spring I removed the remaining part of the 
old tops from most of them, leaving on some of 
them a very little. Four of these old trees had 
formerly, while standing in the nursery, been 
grafted in the root with the twenty ounce pippin. 
That being a coarse and indifferent apple, | 
had replaced them with something more to my 
fancy. ‘The scions grew very luxuriantly on 
each of them. Some time last summer I noticed 
on these four trees, 2 longitudinal crack in_ the 
the v id You can judge of my 
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surprise, when, upon examination, I found the 

'y of each tree ead all round, near the ground, 
the dead part extending upwards about a foot. 
Above that, they appear green and healthy, the 
scions exhibiting a very full growth. The roots 
also appear green and healthy. On examining 
the other trees, I found some of them with the 
bark cracked also on the west side, and a strip of 
the wood, between the ground and the limbs, from 
three to six inches in width, and from one to 
three feet in length, dead. The trees have a very 
slight inclination to the east, ei the greater 
prevalence of the west winds. Why are they all 
affected on the west side? These trees were all 
large enough to bear from eight to fifteen bush- 
els of apples each. Now were the tops removed 
too fast, or did letting the heat of the sun too 
suddenly upon the trunks, cause the injury in 
question? Had I been two years longer in 
cutting away the tops, and then inserted more 
scions into the large limbs to be removed, in- 
stead of cutting them off close to the body, would 
it have prevented the mischief ? 

Respectfully, C. A. Curpman. 





ie 


The Curculio. 

Hon. Titus Dort said to us the other day, that he 
shouldhave to give up raising plums, on account of 
the cureulio, and added, that all the apple trees 
around and nearthem, were infested with the same 
pest, so muchsothat the fruit upon them was very 


| wormy, while that on trees more distant was but 
| little affected, 


Are the curculio and the apple worm 


| identical? Or is ita mere invasion of this scourgee 


| worm? 





of the plum tree, upon the dominions of the appl 
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Cranberries—A Question. 

J. F. Chubb Esq,, of Grand Rapids, says :— 

“ | should like to have the Rev. Mr. Crabb of 
Lenawee, give a particular detail of his mode 
of sowing and raising cranberries. It is a sub- 
ject that is beginning to engage a good deal of 
interest.” 

(a3” Will Mr. Crabbe be so kind as to commu- 
nicate through the Farmmr, all the particulars neces- 
sary in the case, as we have had inquiries from 
different sources on the subject.—Ep, 


Mr. Crabb’s addregs is Fairfield, Lenawee 
County.—Ep. 





For the Michigan Former. 
Once Plowing. 


BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 


Mr. Isam:—I have tried the once plowing 
he and find it to answer well. We never 
thought of plowing more than once in England. 
On root culture I tried to raise ruata-bagas this 
year, but almost entirely failed, my seed being of 
a bad stock, it had many tops and was very rooty, 
witha small bulb, but I succeeded mach better 
in carrots, the roots were large and very clear 
though not a full crop. I drilled them about 2, 


inches between the rows, but shall try next sum- 

mer at 31) inches ; this will give room for a horse 

hoe, and cultivator to work between them. 
Pennfield, December 4th. M. Atmore. | 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Farmer's Prospects. 
Marsuatt, Dee. 6. 

The present high prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts are highly gratifying to the farmer, and 
afford ample reward for his labor. Those who 
have to buy, complain of the increased expense 
of living, and a correspondent of a Philadelphia 
paper attributes the present state of the market 
to the great influx of foreign consumers. The 
number who have arrived during the last three 
years is estimated at one million, and it is thought 
they consume daily on the average one pound of 
meat and a quarter of a pound of butter and 
vegetables in proportion. Taking the average 
weight of bullocks killed at 800 pounds, it would 
require an increased amount of animal food equal 
to 456,250 head of cattle to supply the immigra- 
tion, and an extra number of cows sufficient to 
make thirteen millions ef pounds of butter. 

The rapid increase of our own population, to- 
gether with the large influx of foreign immigra- 
tion, undoubtedly has some influence upon the 
markets, but the high prices are more probably 
owing to the expansion of the puper currency.— 
In illustration of this statement. the N. Y. Her- 
ald has selected three periods, showing the cost 
of food in the city of New York.-in 1830, a year 
of great inflation: 1843, a year of extreme de- 
pression, and 1852, the present period of expan- 
sion : 





Nov. 9. 18086 Nov. 4. 1843 Nov. 11, 1852, 
Beef, per lb. 10e a 16¢ 8e a Ve Ie a 16 
Mution “ Sa lu Tas pa ld 
Pork l4a— 6a7 121-2a— 
Lamb 24 a 25 7a8 14a 16 
Turkeys each $101.25 The a $1 $1.75 a $2 
Geese * $1a125 Tic a $1 $1.12 a 1.25 
Ducks per p’r75c a $1 62 a Tie Tbe a $1.25 
Chickens “ 650c¢ a $1 871-2 a 62 1-2 jie a $l 
Eggs per doz. 25 a — 5a6 18 a 25 
Butter per lb. 25 a 37 12a— 31 a df 
Lard * 14a 18 8a-- 14 a 16 
Cheese 6a— 10 a 121-2 
Potatoes per peck 621-2 311-2 a 37 1-2 pr bu. 87 1-2a $1 pr bu 
Onions ve 75 6 a 8 pr bunch 6 per qt 


Other vegetables in the same proportion.— 
Since 1843 several lines of railroads have con- 
nected with the city and greatly augmented the 
facilities of the market, but instead of all edibles 
being cheaper, a great advance is the result, not 
however, owing to the extension of railroads, but 
to the expansion of the paper currency. 

December 1, 1836, the number of banks was 
723; capital, $378,421,168; circulation, $140, 
301,038 ; specie, $40,009,594; deposits, $115,- 
104.440, 

December 1, 1843, No. Banks, 691; Capital, 
$228.861,000; Circulation, $58,533,608 ; specie, 
$33,575,806 ; deposits, $56,168,623. 

January 1, 1851, No. Banks, 865; eapital $229,- 
084,496 ; circulation, $153,968,388 ; specie, $51,- 
907.591; deposits, $129,076,062. 

During the present year a large additional 
number of vane have gone into operation in the 
States of New York, Ohio, Indiana, New Jersey, 
Illinois, the New England States, and Wisconsin 
has recently adopted’ a free banking law. The 
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total number of banks now in the United States 
is supposed to be 1000, with a fearful increase. 
The rapid increase of banks is owing to the 
general law adopted by many of the States, al- 
lowing banks to be started upon the pledge of 
public stocks as a security, instead of a specie 
deposit. The large importation of gold from 
California, may aid in sustaining the banks for a 
time, but if the expansion of circulation contin- 
ues to increase disproportioned to the amount of 
specie, a revulsion may sooner or later be expect- 
ed. The aggregate circulation of paper curren- 
cy now exceeds that of 1836, when speculation 
reached its height and the unbridled mamia for 
purchasing western lands was arrested by the 
specie circular. ‘ 

Let us pause and calculate the result growing 


out of this multiplicity of banks secured by pub- | 


lic stocks, before a revulsion comes, disastrous in 
its consequences. 

Our own opinion is that with the free banking 
law wines by several of the states, the expan- 
sion will for a while longer continue to increase 
and with the foreign demand, exportations of 
pooner and breadstuffs will continue to en- 

1ance the prices of agricultural products. still 
higher. The foreign demand at the latest advi- 
ces exhausts the eastern markets of flour, the 
leading staple of Michigan, and has caused a 
sudden advance in the price of this article.— 
When it is recollected what a large emigration 
has gone to Australia from England, and to Cal- 
ifornia from the United States, and are engaged 


' in mining, dependent upon the United States 


principally for flour, taken in connection with 
the large proportion of the population engaged 
in manufacturing, and as laborers upon works of 
internal improvements, withdrawn from agricul- 
tural pursuits, it is not surprising that the price 
of flour should advance, considering what a 
small portion of the globe is well adapted to the 
culture of wheat. The universal scarcity of 
coarse grains—the foreign and domestic demand 
for flour, will drain the western states of the pres- 
ent wheat crop, and the next crop will command 
a high price immediately after harvest. We 
should not be surprised to see wheat command 
$1 per bushel immediately after harvest. ‘The 
upward tendency of the price and increasing for- 
eign demand would seem to warrant the con- 
clusion. 

The high price of pork is unprecedented, and 
yet the scarcity and demand wonld seem to jus- 
tify the present price. Truly the farmers have 
no reason to complain of their present and fu- 
ture prospects. In selling their products let them 
look well to the paper currency they receive in 
exchange, and convert it as soon as possible into 
specie, if it is to be kept on hand for any consid- 
erable length of time. S. H. Preston. 

For the Michegon Farmer. 
Great lot of Pigs. 


Matteson, Branch Co., Dec., 2d, 1852. 
Mr. Isuam, Sir :—I have just killed four By- 
field pigs, seven months and 24 days old; they 
were put in the pen on the day they were five 
months old, and fed upon corn on the cob two 
months and twenty four days; they were killed 
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onthe 29th ult, and weighed respectively 210 
212, 230, 235 pounds; averaging 222 pounds 
dressed. Now sir, if there isany one in Michi- 
gan that can beat that, or equal it, I hope to see 
them with their pigs at the next State Fair, 
Yours &c. A. J. Gray. 





For the Michigan Farmer- 
More Great Pigs. 
Albion, December 8th, 1852. 
Mr. Isnam :-—Knowing that you, together with 
many of the readers of the Farmer, feel an 
interest in the rearing of good stock, | will give 
you the result of our success in fattening a 
couple, of pigs, through the enterprise of two 
of our best farmers in this vicinity, G. Knapp 


‘and C. Hancock Esq. 


They have succeeded in getting an excellent 
breed of hogs. In the month of February last, 
[ purchased two pigs of Esq. Hancock, shut 
them up ia a small yard, placed a barrel, in a 
convenient place, and threw in all of the slops 
from the house, and occasionally mixed in shorts, 
and as the season passed off increased the rich- 
ness of the feed, and finished up the fattening of 
them on middlings. We butchered them on the 
2d inst; one weighed 510 pounds, the other 595 
pounds. They were about 20 monthsold. Had 
we anticipated their rapid growth, we would have 
kept an accurate account of the feed. We at- 
tribute our success to the peculiar breed, and 
keeping them shut up and feeding regular three 
times a day. 

Yours Respectfully, E. H. Jounson. 


A Hearty Welcome to Friend Gibbons. 

It has been a long time since the readers of 
the Farmer have heard from our highly es- 
teemed friend Gibbons, he haying been a con- 
siderable portion of the time, absent from the 
country. We joyfully welcome him back again, 
and trust he will occasionally make his appear- 
ance in our columns. 

The following is an interesting fact in natural 
history : 

For the Michigan Farm er. 

Frienp Isuam :—Within a mile or less, of rm 
house, are two ponds or small lakes, in which 
muskrats every 40 construct their winter quar- 
ters. This fall ] have noticed that they generally 
appear to choose a location much nearer shore 
than usual, and in many cases build on the top 
of some log, or pile of rails, or something of the 
kind, whose present surface is above the level of 
the water—now judging from the nature of in- 
stinct—or whatever faculty or principle of fore- 
knowledge it is, with which the lower animals 
are endowed different from any possessed by 
man, I should suppose that this fact—if I am 
correct in my observation—betokens, an unusu- 
ally high state of water,*either during the en- 
suing winter or spring, and had 1 wood, rails, 
hay, or other property on low lands, subject to 
inundation, I should take it as a hint to try and 
secure them in time, which could be no great 
loss, even should the supposed prognostic prove 
unfounded. Should this trifling suggestion hap- 
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pily prove the means of saving some farmers a 
tew cords ot wood, a few loads of rails, or a few 
tons of hay, it would amply compensate for the 
few minutes taken to pen these lines. 
Thy Friend, J. Gippons. 
N. B.—After penning the above lines, and 
while they were laying on the table before me, 
wy friend N. Power of Oakland, called to see me; 
on mentioning the subject to him he said, he 
liked the suggestion much, and added that he 
had heard, a tact,of which | was befure entirely 
ignorant—that the Indians judged of an ap- 
proaching winter by this very sign—if the musk- 
rats built very high, they predicted an open wet 
winter, &c. J. G. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Grubbing, Anther Way. 


Mr. Isuam, Dear Sir :—In the November num- 
ber of the Farmer, friend Lapham of White 
Lake, gives his mode of subduing wild lands, 
and more particularly the grubs thereon. Now 
in order that your readers may be well posted up 
in reference to the various ways of disposing of 
these pests to the agriculturist, | will give my 
experience in eradicating them. 

| first plough with a heavy team, say four 
yoke of oxen and number six plow, then put in a 
crop of wheat thoroughly in the usual manner, 
seeding at the same time heavily with clover, 
say at least, ten pounds to the acre. Early in 
the spring following, I plaster heavily. Light 
soils require at leastone hundred pounds per acre, 
less will do on heavy soils. 

This is advantageous to the wheat crop, and 
almost indispensible to the well being of the 
young crop, as June droughts will seldom injure 
After the wheat is harvested, say in August, 
I bruise down all sprouts which shoot up from 
the grubs or stumps, and pasture the clover, 
(which by this time will get a vigorous growth) 
but not too severely. 

The next spring early in April, again plaster 
as before. This will produce a vigorous growth 
of clover, let it get up half leg high (the grubs 
will of course put out shoots at the same time, 
but all of the last year's growth having been 
cut down the August before, these sprouts will 
be very tender, and stock of any kind will oon- 
sume them as readily as the clover.) then turn 
in as much stock of any kind as the growth of the 
pasture will sustain, fellow this course up for 
three years, sprinkling a little salt on the most 
vigorous growth of the sprouts from the grubs, 
as the wants of your stock will require. 

By pursuing this course for three successive 
years, [| will warrant the perfect eradication of 
all sprouts, and by thus clearing and plastering 








our land while new and before it is worn out, 
y plowing in the usual manner, for perhaps half 
a dozen years in succession, in order to subdue 
and kill the grass as the saying is, you get your 
land in a high state of cultivation at once, and 


from it. 
Yours, &c., N. W. Crark. 


P. S.—I regret exceedingly that I was not at 
| home when you were here, and I hope yon will 


| at the same time will be realizing a large profit 
i 
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again come among us.* The constant reading 
ot your editorials and letters from Europe, make 
me feel almost as though there was an intimacy 
between us, although | have never had the pleas- 
ure of a personal acquaintance, I am determined 
to send you a list of from ten to twenty new 
subscribers. + N. Cc. 

* With the greatest pleasure we will do s0, 
when the time comes round.—Ed. 

+ A good example for potsmasters, and we 
are having many such.—Ed. 





For ihe Michigan Farmer. 
Grubs in Sheep. 

Mr. Epitorn—Feeling disposed to take stock in 
that bank, | send you the following as my first in- 
stalment. 

About three years ago, I commenced keeping 
sheep, and after a short time, | noticed that one 
of them appeared to be sick. and acted as if the 
disease was in its head. It would go off from the 
flock by itself, and snort as if endeavoring to dis- 
charge something from its nostrils, and in a day 
or two it died. Shortly, another exhibited the 
same symptoms and died also. Soon after, an- 
other was taken the same way, and thinking that 
something must be done, 1 made a strong infu- 
sion of tobacco, and procured a small syringe— 
made from a common elder—then caught the 
sheep and threw it on its back. and injected about 
two table-spoonsful of the liquid in each nostril, 
and letit go. Thesheep got well. and whenever l 
have had any sheep similarly affected, | adopt 
the above remedy. | have kept a flock of from 
twenty to fet, and have not lost any since. 

fours &e., C. Quick. 

Fairfield, Dec. 10, 1852. 

BM PR Shs ORE 
Michigan as it Was and Is. 

From the excellent address of 8. F. Snow Esq., 
delivered before the Lenawee Co., Agricultural So- 
ciety, at its annual Fair, we make the following 
extract, which places the present condition of our 
people in pleasing contrast with the past. 

“It is now, I believe, generally conceded by 
those most competent to judge, that there is no 
State in the Union possessing ina greater degree, 
the elements of wealth and prosperity, or greater 
facilities for inland or water communication, or 
better and more abundant facilities for transpor- 
tation, than is now being enjoyed by Michigan. 
It isnow generally conceded that there is no State 
in the Union possessing greater advantages and 

articularly so of the new States, or a more pro- 
Sealer and fertile soil than this. This soil in a 
crude uncultivated state you had ten, fifteeen, 
twenty years ago—but what else had you!— 
Nought but intelligent heads and brave hearts. 
The farmersof Michigan were not the pampered 
sons of wealth and affluence, the heirs to a rich 
inheritance, O no! most of you left the places of 
your nativity with but little else than your fru- 
gal industrious, economical and virtuous habits, 
and indomitable energy and perseverance—in a 
pecuniary point of view you came, as the good 
old Patriarch of old went into the land of Padan- 
aram, with nought but a ‘staff’ in your hand, 
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and as he felt grateful to God for the blessings 
which attended him, so may it be ours to feel 
grateful for the blessings which have attended 
us. In the space of sixteen or eighteen years, 
Michigan has changed her position from that of 
entire dependence for most of the necessaries of 
life upon other States, to that of having an abun- 
dance for herself, and a large surplus for the 
supply of other and more destitute States, and 
other portions of the world, and it is an interest- 
ing fact that those States upon which we depen- 
ded most for our supplies, are now purchasing 
largely the same commodities of us. We are 
now making large sales annually to the States of 
Ohio and New York, from which, fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, we purchased most, or at least 
many of our necessaries. In that day we de- 
ended mostly upon the two States I have named, 
or our horses and cattle, for our pork and hams, 
butter and cheese, lard, dried fruits, all our grass 
seeds, and to some extent for our bread. As late 
as the year 1837 we in this county imported from 
the State of Ohio a large amount of breadstuffs, 
and so it was with other portions of the State, 
and to a much later day we have imported many 
of the other articles I have named—but now how 
all this is changed. Then the people of this 
State and county as individuals were heavily 
burthened with debt, and so was the State itself. 
The people had no money and but little credit, 
the State had no money and no credit—we had no 
money in our pockets or in our treasury-—-we had 
nothing to sell, but everything to buy. and we 
seemed to be on the verge of disgrace and ruin— 
but now how changed in this repect! ‘The debt 
of the State of from five to six millions of dol- 
lars, has been reduced to a sum not far from two 
millions, our interest is being promptly met, and 
provision is made for paying the principal. Our 
State stock is now at par or nearly so in all the 


| Atlantic cities, and our credit at home and abroad 


as good if not better than any other western or 
northwestern State. The people too as individ- 
uals, have to a great extent, overcome the pecu- 
niary embarassments under which they labored, 
in those days which “tried men,s souls,” and 
many have now enough cash means for their own 
use and to spare. The mercantile class of com- 
munity were never in a more prosperous condi- 
tion, and the credit of the merchants of Michi- 
gan is as good as can be desired—they are meet- 
ing all demands upon them with a promptitude 
that does honor tv themselves and to the State. 
Great changes in many ether important re- 
gpecks have taken place in Michigan. During 
the period of which I have been speaking, we 
have made great advancement in education, in 
morals, and in the mechanical arts—we are now 
no longer the despised, weak, ignorant, dishon- 
est, fraudulent people we once had the reputation 
of being. and when it tinged the cheek with a 
blush of shame, to acknowledge a residence in 
Michigan. No, thank God! that day is past and 
gone, gone I trust, never to return. Now a resi- 
dent of Michigan can walk erect anywhere and 
everywhere, knowing that no dishonor rests upon 
his own State. And to what, may I ask, are we 
indebted for this great and glorious change in 
our affairs! To what but the blessing of God, a 
rich and fertile soil, and the industry, economy, 


and the enlightened husbandry of the agricultu- 
rist? From whence comes the wealth of this 
State if not from the soil? From the mines? no. 
From manufactures? not much as yet. From 
commerce ? no, not to any considerable amount. 
From the soil then by the application of labor do 
we obtain our wealth. To the farmer then are 
we indebted to a great degree for the high posi- 
tion Michigau now holds inthe family of States. 
It is the products of the soil brought forth by 
yoer labor that has enriched and made honora- 

le the State of your adoption. It is you who 
have builded our cities and villages. lt is you 
who build our ch and school houses, and 
who sustain our and religious institutions, 
and give stability and ¢haracter to all the moral, 
—. and useful enterprises, and occupations 
of the present age. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A New Years Day. 


Come, brother farmers, strong and bold, 
A shining treasure ricu as gold, 
Comes dancing o’er the land and sea, 
"Tis eighteen Seanad fifty-three, 
Arise, awake, the track is clear, 
Come welcome home the happy year, 
Shake off dull care, and in thy might, 
Begin the year with prospects brigat. 
Roll o’er the leaf, commence anew, 
For great improvement lies in view, 
Farewell the past. new scenes appear ; 
Come welcome home the happy year. 
There is a secret in success, 
Suppose we venture once to guess 
Wherein it lies, and how we may 
Ensure its aid without delay. 
Then could we shout, hurrah, and cheer, 
And welcome home the happy year. 
That secret then we all may reach, 
Could we but practice all we preach, 
But little buy and for that pay, 
Without a tittle of delay. 
No summons then can draw a tear, 
You'll welcome home the happy year. 
Thy word of all, thy sacred word, 
That man should doubt it is absurd, 
Nor need thereof, if on thy part, 
You keep an honest upright heart. 
Thy course is onward, bright and clear, 
To welcome home the happy year, 
Come farmers all, cheer up, and still 
Do not forget the Printer’s bill, 
He’s taking notes, will print ’em too, 
In spite of all that you can do, 
So pay him quick, that he may cheer 
And welcome home the happy year. 
Respectfully, R. 
Green Oak. 


C. R. 





yep. H. McNary, Esa., set out to raise a small 
club for the Farmer in LeRoy, Calhoun county, 
but says, that by making use of our “ Pickings,” 
and what tact he could, he has made out a club 
of sixteen to begin with. He says he could raise 
the number to forty, but for the fact that somany 
take their papers at different offices. But that 
need make no difference—we care not how many 
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offices we send them to. 
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Plant Trees, 


Mr. Eprror—Much as has been said and writ- 
ten by agricultural writers, on the subject of 
planting trees, yet not one half enough has been 
said. My attention was lately called, (in a short 
tour through our county, ) to the sad want of taste 
in this respect. How many, very many, beauti- 
ful locations for building, have been entirely 
spoiled by the ruthless hand of the 2x-man; how 
many pretty, groves of natural trees have been 
hewn down to make room perhaps, for the 
acacia, (anda more worthless tree | must say, was 
never grown.) Our Peninsula abounds with 
some of the most beautiful forest trees, but how 
very, very few value them. How lamentable to 
see the Oak, Elm, Butternut, Ash, Maple, &c., 
&e., give way for the worthless Locust. And in 
how many instances do you sce these magnificent 
trees not replaced by others at all. You will 
agree with me, Mr. Editor, as well as many of 
your readers, that nothing looks more désolate 
and cheerless than a home without trees. It al- 
ways seers to me there can he no happiness there; 
there certainly can be no comfort; and it is to 
those who are thus situated, that | would say 
“plant trees;’ no matter what they are, plant 
trees; if you don’t live to see them thrive and 
flourish, perhaps your children will. How many 
say they “are too old ;” the fact is they are too 
lazy; how many say they have “no time” “it 
won't pay,” but spend half their time in a “grog 
shop;” fur such people | have no sympathy. 

But to return to tree planting, what can be 
more beautiful or noble than the oak, of which 
we have in Michigan so many varieties : there is 
the white oak, Quercus Alba, the most beautiful 
of all, the Quercus Imbricaria, Quercus Banastai, 
Quercus Catesbai, Quercus Rubra, all of which 
are fine shade trees. ‘Then we have the elm, how 
many varieties Ulmus Americana, Ulmus Ru- 
bra, which is very abundant in some of the Nor- 
thern counties, and Ulmus Racemosa, very abun- 
dant in the county of Katon. After the elm 
comes the maple, the beautiful maple—and what 
can be handsomer than the sugar maple, Acer 
Saccharum, the grandest of the family. it is a fit 
compeer for the oaks and elms; the Acer Dasy- 
carpum comes next, and after that the Acer Ru- 
brum ; this is one of the most common, growing 
abundantly in all low grounds throughout the 
State. 

After these come the family of Fire, many va- 
ricties of which we have in most counties in the 
state, particularly the Pinus Strobus, Pinus Ru- 
bra and the Pinus Inops, and then after all, the 
common spruce, Abies Nigra, which can be easily 
obtained in most of our swamps. 

Now you will agree with me again, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that with all these at our doors, (we may 
say, ) there need be no excuse for not embellishin 
our habitations; but | fear, with a great part G 
our citizens there is the want of taste, which | 
hope soon to see remedied through the instrumen- 
tality of agricultural papers, of which a goodly 
number are now taken in our county. There is 
is evidently a better time coming. 

Wishing you all the suecess that the Farmer 





deserves, | shall bring my communication to a 








close, with the intention of saying something 

more on the subject in a future number if you 

think this worthy of one of your “ Corners.” 
Marshall, Dec. 12, 1852. Geo. HentIiG«a. 


{We thank our English friend for the above appropriate and 
very truthful expose —Ep.] 





je? VKecollect, that we are to send an engra- 
ving of the New York Crystal Palace, to all 
who become subscribers to the present volume 
of the Farmer, the same which we sent to all’ 
our old subscribers in our last. 





Response from Grand River Valley 

William O’loughtaling Eeq., sends us a club from 
Grand Rapids, and ‘says “Come, friends, in the Grand 
River Valley, let us take the editor at his word, and 
send him “ots of subscribers,” that we may secure 
his promised visit, and enjoy his “ Pickings by the 
Way,” through the most interesting porticn of the 
Peninsular State.” He adds, “if no other consider. 
ation can move us, the premiums offered, are a suf: 
ficient inducement to effort.” Others in that region 
are beginning to move also. 





Premiums. 


Take notice, that for the largest list of subseribers 
for the next volume of the Miciican Farmer, at 75 
cents each, we will give ten dollars in cash, the five 
Jast volumes of the same, half bound, and the Editor's 
Travels in the East,Jin two volumes, 

For the next largest number, at the same price, six 
dollars in cash, the five last volumes of the Farmer, 
and the two volumes of the Editor’s Travels in 
the East. 

For thirty names at seventy-five cents each, the 
five last volumes of the Farmer, and the two volumes 
of the Editor’s Travels in the East. 

For twenty names at the same price, two back 
volumes of the Farmer, and the two volumes of the 
Editor’s Travels in the East, 

For fifteen names at the same price, one back 
volume of the Farmer, and the two volumes of the 
Editor’s Travels in the East. 

For ten subscribers at 80 cents each, we will give 
the two volumes, and for five, one volume of the 
Editor’s Travels in the East, or of the Micnican 
Farmer. 

The pay to be invariably in advance, except in 
cases where the agents become responsible for its 
forthcoming oson. 











A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY: 


THE Subscriber is desirous of having an agent in each 
county and town of the Union. A capital of from $5 
to $10 only will be required, and anything like an efficient, 
energetic man can make from three to five dollars per day; 
~-indced some of the agents now employed are realizing twice 
that sum, Every information will be given by addressing, 
(postage paid.) ' WM. A. KINSLER, 

Box 601, Philadelphia Post Office. 
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| Prairie rcse, Flora 14| sheep - - 28 
| To the ladies of Michi- [Michigan as it was 
| gan : - 14, andis - -+ 2% 
| Charms of rural life - 15)Planttrees - + 80 
Regenerated - - 16 








T&F Sogreat has been the press of new subseri 
| bers, that we have been utterly unable to acknowl. 
edge the favors of our friends, otherwise than by 
the record of receipts below. 


Receipts for the Michigan Farmer. 
FROM NOVEMBER 27TH, TO DECEMBER,30, 


J. Dalton, $3; D, H. Hume, $4; C. A. Chipman, 1; J. B. ‘Brows 
Pd. McCreary, 10; G. A. Griitin, 2; W. P. Newoomby3 4. Derby: 
shire, 2; F, Dunham, 2; J. R senaevile,j 3; T, B Lamb, 1; _H. H. 
oer 1% yt Moore, 2: D. Uogan, 1; D. Birney, 1; BLN. Da: 
venport 7. a | ; H. Hall,3, ©, Ma ag f 53 C. A. Lamb, 

H yw reston, 2405 i Jones, 1; C. L, Sik! wi 

13 TW How. ro i Toothill, 2; J. Howell, T D. Chapel, 1; W,0, 
| Houghtaling, 2 2; 7. Holdridge, 1; N. D. Horton.1; D. Benjamin, 

M. Case 1: George Upright 74¢; L Clark,-75¢; J. P. Carpen- 
a, ra; A. B, Nicholson, 2: . Tharrat, 3; R. Ford2; T, Messinger, . ” 
1 Db. ponaisem, 2; NK Holdridge, 13 . Fae si tf OR Cea ee eae eee ae APTS aa 

ans, 3; 3 tmore,1; C. A ams, 2 5 - Byers, 1; orton, 2! ITPOTT GRE IT y J . 
M. In a it "Giles 25 J. Roster, 33 b. Brownell, 33 J. DETROIT SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL 

-eake, 33 1. Nejsor 1,2; B. Chapman, 2; A. J. Dean. 14 kK. 0 y 
Kelsy, 1; E. H. John m,d; KR. W. Duilam, 1; ¢ J. Hhnter, 6.80; WAREHOUSE. 
A. J. iRecitic Id, é Bi Ae ilar wood, 1; ©, El lis, 1; J >. _F. Sheldon, 1; M. We call theattention of Farmers and Gardners to our pres- 
<3 ors A rs Gage tg ts B. petra. 1; cs ectiey 15 * ent assortment of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, the beat 

rowhridge, 3 ° Newton, arling. 5; Jacob Flinn, 4 1 fi le by us. They have all been raised by the 
Ch ) A.B s 9 sane. 4 ever offered for sale by y 
CG, Willianas, a it Johns, 72 xe M. roping 3 io? Olney: most experienced aud careful growers in the country, and we 
2; W.8 Russel, 3: HH: J. ony. 1; Edward Martin, 1: 8 Millard, think purchasers may feel confident that every kind sold 

J. Gi bbons, 1; 0. Lake, 1.50; D. Soop 1; J. Grant, 2; M. W.| will prove true to their name and give perfect satisfaction. | 
Randall 2; +. J. Gray, 1; J.B King, 4; W. H. Chasfes, ble; RK. W.| We also import several kinds of Garden Seeds, Cauliflower, | 
Whipple, 10; ‘ly J. eee GW. Sear 3; G. J. Barker, 1 Cabbege, Radish, Turnip, Peas, &c., from an old established | 
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John A, Marsball, 1; J reaser, 1; ..omer Ransdel 3; E. if ; 
Johnson, 10; W. Warner,1; J. A Dr. H. J. Alvord, 1; | house in London. 


Horace Gray, 2; R. Radf a ; W.& Johnson, 466; G. W. I AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
nedy, 6; J.Y, 5; 0. Ferris, 9; br a 1: J. A. Colling 9; fe W. Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Koot Pullers, Seed Planters, 
Wing, 1; M. Drake, 45c; Glode D. Chu b, 1s ¢ H. Van Cleve, 1;| Corn Sheliers. Grant’s Fan Mills, Corn Planters, Patent Grist 


M. Rodgers, 74c; F. Lord, 2; M. W. Richards, 1; J, Mitchel, 1; D.| 4 hb Sugar Mills, Grain Cradles, and 
L. Baron 1; W. Aldrich 1; 8 Washburn 1; ©. Gade 1; 0 i. Mit oor allel as marathi , y 
hofer, 1: J. Re Martin, 2; 0. W heeler, 25, John Hidilock, P A great variety of Plows of the most approved patents and 


Matthews, 1; 7. B. , A, V . 
8.5 N. Dougisess 1 hire eas ART kinds, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., Mass. 
G. 





| 

F, Foster; Clark, 1; Jesse Sutton, 3; W. H.Gre-| jun.  ¥. F, PARKER & BRO., 81 Woodward Avenue. 

| gory, 24; TL. Me Alister, 1; Rich hard bilis,5; RAS Varnumn, 3; Roa-| “ WHEELER’S Patent Improyed Railway Horse Power 

| sag pe 4; cavers Birdsall, 5; J. H.C. Garvin, 8 aibp-| Overshot Threshers and Separators. F. F, PARKER & BRO. 
2 on. 5) Win. cee i afron 2 Sheldon, ei menyen Johnson, “8t) ig 1 Rasa bu BE 

{ i 8 Treat. re g ae IL. John WILSON’S CORN AND COB MILLS. 


— - ‘ Treat. 1; Heory Skinner, 34 N. Barns, 
4. Morrison, 4 mer, 15; Josiah Whitman. ti! wricon’g PREMIUM CORN AND COB MILLS. The 
Thre 3; Rp. Aitkin, 25 spenjemin Davis, 8.50; ©. J. Warner, | subscriber would again inform Farmers, Millers andall in- 
ru Casrica Parsons, 1 1. Cook, 3; J, M. Holden, 4; M. Titus, | terested in this matter, that he still manufactures the above 
ib ch a 73 Dexter White, 4.80; Justo Mills, for reducing with great despatch ears of corn into suit- 

irk 4 Bones 8. Gleason, 8 ;Nel-| apie meal or provender for feeding Hogs, Sheep, Horses, and 
1; 4 Mebliotock, 1; Hooke horned Cattle. The balance Wheel constitutes a superior 


Poucher :E M. ‘Sha 33 Ae a Willard. 13; Alpheua | Sheller. Price $80.00. 

Ea ‘ Mc a “10 j gusts oe ‘Wine af Bunsen Also, gy rm age to Riera, ae tear fag Jr 
lac t 15; W. atterson, 8.124; Win. Miller, ral t espatch ears of corn sufficiently fine 2 

Davis, 15; Win. Boughton, 1; Henry MeNary, 13: ©. H. i. Bigelow, peat by con of Millstones, Price $35.00. 

4; KH. Johnson, 4; Haynes Johnson, 10; Wi. ‘ti Gooper, 1; W: I invite the attention of Feeders and Millers to the above || 

lew: itt, 1; ©. ark, 1); pte Buckingharn, 11; . dD. Wolcott, 5 Mills, bolicving they will stand approved in xVeny Axerecr 


Oren Stone, 43 Ciseou Stoddard, 26: M, C. Bissell , 55 Betcha “& by the inspector, rae WILSON, 
Sandford, 23; David Aldrich, 5; J. & D, Crafts De Wilson's ha Camipennaies Ilouse, Jackson, Mich, 
Pegr, 6; V Ww. h. W' ee a L. ates ony 3] panvel Hopiagia 1: A ‘| —- ee Re) ae 
foloolm, J . KB. Pierce, 1; F 
‘ U. Seton, 10; A y. ” Hawkins, 3; K, « Withys 1 Gs. Thompson 1; JENNESS & MATHE R, 
W. Clark, 5 3 Wm, M,; Davis, 23 taylor, 1050: P.G.| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN CROCKERY, China and 
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wholesale and retail, Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


| AE, cea 9 36; H, M. Palmer, 5 os John B, 3; Stillman | Giass Ware, Brittania Ware. Table Cutlery, Lamps and Look. 
Jageom, 3, Wm. y 2 Martin N. Gibbs 6; pley, 8; bre, ang Piyvesay on 

. Sawyer, 1: I’. C. Beach, 3; R.'T. Papbet’s ‘John ‘Allen, 4; 8 | ing Glasses, Tea Trays, Wait and Gurning Fluid, sold 

if 


wE Raynale 17. 80, 
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HOLMES & CO., 


OFFER for Sale at the lowest Prices, Brocha Long and 
Square Shawls, of various grades. Scotch, Empire. and Bay 
State Mills Long and Square Shawls. a great variety of pat- 
terns and qualities. “Also, Misses’ Bay State Long Shawis. 

Rich 4-4 Brocade Silks, the most beautiful goods ever of- 





= 





fered for sale in this city; also Rischoff’s and other approved 
styles of Black Silks. French Merinos of various grades, in 
every fashionable color. J 
4-4 Colored Mantilfa Velvets, in choice colors. all Wool Pe- 
lisse Cloakings, ‘ool Délaines and Cashmeres. Plain De- 
Laines in every color. « } 
Low-priced DeLaines in great yariety. and the most com- 
* plete assortment of Dry Goods generally, to be fouud in any 
stock in the United States, without regard tolocality. jan. 
PARISCLOAKS, MANTILLAS AND MILLINERY. 
TOLMES & Co. are prepared tg receive orders for manufac- 
turing Cloaks, Mantillas. Visettes, Sacks, Bonnets. Hoods, and 
all faney articles in the Milliuery line in the latest and most 
styles. Our patterns dre of the latest importation, 
our stook of Materials and Trimmings excels anything of 
the kind west of New York in quality and variety. consisting 
in part of “4 
onnet Satin, do. 






ut do.. Knotted Silks. Flor- 
&e. - Corded Silks. Ribbons, 
Also, Mantilla Velvets, Pe- 


lisse Cloth, Satins and red Flannels for Sacks and 
Coatees. 


will find it to contain every article needed for 
mannfacti . at prices fully as low as they ean be purchased 
in New York.« FREE STONE STORE, 100 Wood'd ave, jan. 


PARIS CLOAKS, SACKS, MANTILLAS. 


HOLMES & Company, Woodward Avenue, are now offering 
the and most splendid assortment of Cloaks. Sacks 
and M Of their own as well as of Paris Manufacture, 
ever offered*in this.city. These garments are made from 
Moth, Velvet, Silk ard Merino, and for style and finish are 
fully equal to anything of the kind to be found in New York 
and Boston. Those made under our supervision. will bear a 
favorable comparison with our Paris pattern garments. 

In the assortment will be found the following ‘popular and 
much admired patterns. 

Princess Vasa. Talme, New York, Eureka, Alboni, Sac Chi- 
nois, Richlieu, Mantalet a Gilet. 

Plates and garments of the above styles can be seen at our 
Cloak and Shawl department 

Orders will be taken for the manufacture of any of the 
above styles. Prices will be found as low as those of any 
Cloak and Mantilla establishment in the Atlantic cities. jan. 


FALL JOBBING TRADE, 

HOLMES & ©0., Importers and Jobbers of Staple and 
Fancy Dry Goods. and alzo, Millinery Goods, Manufacturers 
and Dealers in Clothing and Tailor’s Trimmings. have in 
store and are daily receiving the largest and most comprehen- 
sive Stock west of Boston and New York, and fully equal to 
the first class Jobbing Houses of those cities. 

Our facilities for purchasing are the same as those possessed 
by the Fastern Jobbers, having a resident New York partner 
whose time jis deyoted to this end. Our prices wll! be found 
to bear a faVorable Comparison with any House in the Union. 

We invite dhe attention of Merchant» of Michigan, Nor- 
thern Thdiana, Eastern’ Wlinoie, aud Northern Canada to an 
examingtion of our stock. Detroit, January 1853 


; GOLD PENS, &C 
Saye RECKIVED 1st Premium Ohio State Pair. Sept. 17, 
1852, also, Ist Premium Michigan State Fair, Sept. 24, 1852 
by CHARLES PIQUETTE, 






Cleijistes eceatitet te rte eel 


MANTEACTURER of Superior Diamond Pointed Gold Pens, 
rs teal by a superior workman, and the work warran- 
te MEP hin Detroit. January 1853. 


' HAT STORE. 
. ARMSTRONG’S HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM, No. 59, 
“Woodward Avenue (between the Presbyterian Church and 
Jefferson Avenue, sign of the Big Hat, Detroit.) Dealer in 
Hats, Caps, Furs, Robes, Umbrellas, Canes, Gloves. Scarfs, 
Suspenders, Buckskin Gloves, &e., very cheap for cash. 

“wWakeuld respectfully solicit the patronage ef Farmers and 









coming into the city pledging him 
DY Otherostablishment weet of New 
mtock of Watsand Cane are of hi 


elf to sell ¢ 
York 
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PGF Verstins and Je la of th 


Damaged.Pens re-pointed, Also damaged Watches and Jew- | 


A the beet Orders for an) ty: of ¢ or Cap} 





PREMIUM Hay. Straw and Corn Stalk Cutters, of 8 differ- 
ent sizes, cutting from 3-4 to11-2inchiniength. Vor sale 
by D, 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, Detroit Agricul’l Warehouse. 





CORN SHELLLRS, We have on hand the Yankee Corn 
Sheller,the Séuthern do., Clinton do., and a small hand Corn 
Sheller, price $2.50 all for sale by D. O. & W.S. PENFIELD. 





“PLOWS! PLOWS! PLOWS! We are now prepared to 
all orders for Plows of Starbuck's celebrated Plows 
of Seveu sizes, alco hisnew pattern called the Trojan Plow, of 
2QRizes.Nos.4 & 5. Also all the new Patterns of Ruggles, 
ourse, Mason & Co., which have given the best of satisfac- 
tign’ dnd are warranted todo good work, comprising in all 
some 30 varieties of Plows, for sale at seduced prices, at whole- 
sale or retaikby D. 0. & W.S, PENFIELD, at the Detroit 
Agricultural Warchouse. poodan. 1853 


oH {*OHURNS! We have a su BAe Ther- 

er Oliurns, 04 six sizesfrom 2 1-2'to.J4— allons.— 

leo Tallingbast Churus, of 2 sizes, of wood and e, which 

took the First Premium at our State Fair in 1851, and the 
Tnermometer the First in 1852. For saie by 

D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD, Detroit Agricul’l Warehovse. . 


SMITH’S Ventilatiag Smut Machine. ‘These Machines are 
warranted by the inventor to excel all others in use, and to 
give perfect satisfaction. The prices vary according to size 
and capacity. . For gale by D.0. &W. 8, PENFIELD. 


ae ae 











TRON Meat Cutters, for cutting Sausage Meat or Mincing 
for Pies. Also Saus Stuffers. a very superior article. For 
| sale by D, O-&"W, 8. PENFIELD. jan. 


4 Caries ©. Tyirr. 
SMITH & TYLER, 

MANUFACTURERS and Dealers in Boots. Shoes, Rubbers 
and Findings, Corner of Woodward Avenue and Larned 
Street, Detroit Mich. 

We intend to have on hand at all times a full and complete 
assortment of goods in our line, both of cur own and eastgrn 
MANUAL TE, ‘ 

Mr. Smith gives his personal attention to all work of our 
own make, end we use the bestaleather to be had in the mar- 
ket. & therefore belicve there is not bettcr work made in the 
State than we are getting up. 

We invite all wiching to purchase Boots and Shoes to ex- 
amine our Stock and prices before buying elsewhere, as we 
shall use our best endeavors to’ give entire satisfaction. 

temember Our giand is corner of Woodward Avenue and 
Larned street. b SMITH & TYLER. 
er Sdecetia 
CLOTHING*STORE, \ 

EAC 1LB, & ELLIOTY. Dealers in Clothing. wholesale and 
for the Millign, keep sconstantly on band aslarge a stock of 
Ready ClothIng as may be’found west. of New York.— 
Being of t Manufacture, and well suited for this 
inarket; they are prepared to gell at low prices, at wholesale 
or in quantities to suit purchasers, They, beg leave to call 
attention to their New Cloth Ware roorh, (second story) 
; French; Belgian, English* and American Cloths, Cassimeres 
and trimmings, Serges, Satins and Vestings, making the best 
assorted. stock.of those goods to be found west oi Butfalo; for 
elle wholesale or made to order at their Custom Department, 
where every, satis ‘auto fit, style, &c., is warranted, and 
| at reasonable prices," EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 61 Wood'd ave. 


FARMERS GROCERY, “PROVISION AND SEED 

CHAMP.& BRISTOL, :formerly Chas. L. Bristol, corner of 
Jefferson Avenue*arid Cass street, have made arrangements 
with one of the 1 it and best’ Seed Stores in Western New 
York, and‘are constant with Fresh and Choice Gar- 
den and Fruit’Seeds which are Warranted Fresh and of this 
| last years? growth:- 64 Jeff. Avenue. corner Cass streeet. 

A rare chance i8 now offered to the Farmers of Michigan 
to get reliable peedga! i jan. 


Joseru Smivu. 














| Kaj Micnicgan Farmer. monttly, siijglecopics, 

inbs of 44016 €0ets coach ; 15> af upwards, 

Lordrtising, S12) per auuum, per one Folio, 
fruam. Detroit. y 
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